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ENTOMOLOGY IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS.—V. 


There remain the pentamerous coleoptera. Of these there will be 
found some scavengers with elytra so greatly shortened that more 
than one-half of the abdomen is entirely uncovered. This peculiarity 
of structure will readily separate them from the individuals of every 
other family. They are called the Staphylinide.* 

There will be found, too, many pentamerous coleoptera which in 
habit are essentially aquatic. These may be readily known by their 
having the legs usually fringed with hairs, which render swimming 
with them a possible accomplishment, and also by the unbroken con- 
tour of the body, it being fitted for rapid and easy motion through 
water. Of these, some are provided with clubbed or clavate antennez; 
i.e., with antenne which either gradually or suddenly are enlarged 
at the tip. This provision of nature is readily appreciated when atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the attenne are regarded as sense-organs 
of both touch and smell, and that the individuals of this family feed 
upon decomposing matter. These water scavengers are the Hydro- 
phihde.t 

Other aquatic coleoptera have the antenn very short, and in fact 
hardly noticeable, the middle and hind pairs of legs being also much 
shortened, their movements in the water being governed by their 
longer forelegs. These constitute the insects that are noticed in the 
summer whirling about on the surface of quiet ponds and sluggish 
streams. Their fanciful and constant motions have given them the 


*y. Proceedings Phil. Ent. Soc., Vol. IV, p. 39, and Transactions Am. Ent. Soc., Vol. VI, p. 89 
tv. Proc. Phil. Acad. Nat. Sci., vol. 7, p. 356, 
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name of whirlwigs or whirligigs, while their peculiar aroma has led 
people to call them also apple-bugs. These are the Gyrinide.* 

The remaining water-beetles may be at once distinguished by their 
thread-like antennw, and by the length and insertion of the hind pair 
of legs, they being attached to the body at an unusually long distance 
below the insertion of the middle pair, so that the space between the 
middle and posterior legs is sometimes four or five times as great as 
between the middle and anterior ones. These are the Dytiscidw.+ 

We find now that some of our land beetles of the pentamerous 
group have the clubbed anntenne of the Hydrophilide, others the 
filiform antenne of the Dytiscidse. The former are plainly land-scay- 
engers. Of these there are many families, many of which are how- 
ever represented by but few genera and species. All the largest of 
these insects fall naturally into a family by themselves. They are 
pecaliar in having an exceedingly thin margin to the thorax which is 
sometimes nearly circular. These insects are sometimes marked with 
brilliant colors and from their habits have received the name of bury- 
ing-beetles or sexton-beetles. They are always found in greater or 
less number in animal matter in the early stages of decay. They are 
called Silphide.t 

Others of the land scavengers are extensively found in decaying ex- 
crementa of cattle and horses. They are small, hemispherical, black, 
shining beetles, are quite likely to feign death when disturbed, and 
though comprising hundreds of species are exceedingly difficult for 
the inexperienced to classify. The amateur must content himself at 
first in knowing them as members of the family [Histerid.$ 

Many of the larger pentamerous coleoptera with clubbed antenne 
have the joints of the club leaf-shaped, and so constructed as to be 
partially separated at the will of the owner. One would naturally 
suppose that with these insects the sense of smell would be very acute, 
the joints of the antennez being thus thrown apart that a greater sur- 
face may be presented to the atmosphere. These insects constitute 
one of the largest families of the order, there being some 7,000 or 8,000 
species of this family known to science. The so-called June-bug 
(Phylloplaga fusca, Linn.) may be taken as suggestive of this family, 
which is called Scarabaeida.| 

*v. Proc. Phil. Acad. Nat. Sci., Dec. 1, 1868. 
tv. Transactions Am. Ent. Soc., Vol. IV., p. 3¢3. 
tv. roc. Phil. Acad. Nat. Scf., Feb., 1853. 


§ vy. Boston Journal of Nat. Hist., Vol. V, p. 32, and Froc. Am. Phil. Soc., Vol, XIII, p. £73. 
ly. Journal Acad. Nat. Sci, of I hiladelphia, 2d geries, Vol. ILI, p, 225, 
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Other large pentamerous coleoptera have the joints of the club of 
the antenne fixed, although somewhat prolonged, the club being, 
however, rather pectinate than lamellate, as in the previous family. 
The so-called stag-beetle (Lucanus elaphus, Fabr.) is the leading spe- 
cies of the family, which, though not numerous in species, neverthe- 
less embraces within its limits some of our most conspicuous coleop- 
tera. The family takes its name from the leading genus, and is called 
Tucanide, 

The remaining prominent families of the pentamerous coleoptera, 
have antenne which are not specially clubbed. Two or three fami- 
lies which are very rich in number of species, have the antennz usu- 
ally serrate, but yet not conspicuously prominent. In repose they 
are usually snugly received into cavities beneath the body, specially 
designed for this purpose. The under part of the thorax (the breast- 
bone, so to speak) is prolonged downward to a sharp point. In one 
of the two families, this point fits into a cavity in the crust of the ab- 
domen, and the arrangement subserves the insect a very useful pur- 
pose. His legs are so short that when lying on his back on a smooth 
surface, he cannot, by their aid alone, succeed in regaining his normal 
position for locomotive purposes. Therefore, by bringing this spinous 
process suddenly into the cavity prepared for its reception, the reac- 
tion thus induced by the motion communicated to the body, throws 
him up a few inches from the surface on which he lies, and the 
chances are at least even that he comes down upon his feet. A lack 
of success in the first effort is only an inducement to repeat the per- 
formance, which.is sure’in the end to be followed by the desired result. 
Hence the common name skip-jacks or snapping-beetles for the fam- 
ily known to science as Elateride. 

Another of the families with serrate antenne is composed of indi- 
viduals in general shape not differing from the elateride; that is, they 
are all much longer than wide, flattened, oval, and usually covered 
with an integument peculiarly hard. However, the elateride alone 
have the power of leaping from a supine position as just indicated, 
they are usually plain and unpretending in color, and very easily cap- 
tured. On the contrary, the insects of the other group are exceed- 
ingly active in habits, and usually of a glistening metallic color. In 
fact their ever gorgeous hues have long made them favorites with col- 
lectors who have in view the beautiful rather than the utilitarian. 
They are vegetarians, and hence many are specially the foes of man 
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who does not hesitate to dispose of all indiscriminately. They are 
known as the Buprestidw.* 

The insects of a third family of this group are devoid of the spinous 
process to the sternum, and are protected by an unusually soft and 
flexible pair of elytra. They are the “ lightning-bugs ” or “ fire-flies ” 
in common parlance, notwithstanding that, strictly speaking, they are 
neither bugs nor flies, but only the family of beetles ‘known as Lam- 
pyride.t 

The remaining prominent families of the coleoptera pentamera are 
but two in number, but one of them is exceedingly prolific in species. 
Both families may be;recognized by the filiform antennae, and the 
elongated legs which well fit their owners for pedestrianism. The 
family by far most numerous in species is composed of individuals 
which are usually black or dark-brown in color, though occasionally 
metallic or spotted, the head is carried in a nearly horizontal position, 
so that the jaws project forward, and the antennx are inserted some- 
what under the sides of the front of the head. These are the Carab- 
ide.t 

The individuals of the remaining family are metallic and brilliant, 
the elytra are almost invariably ornamented with dots or stripes, or 
both, the markings being usually white or yellow, the eyes are ex- 
ceedingly prominent, the head is held vertically, so that the jaws 
project downward rather than forward, and the antennz are inserted 
on the front of the head. This insect constitutes the family Cicin- 
delida.|| 

These last two families are carnivorous in habit, but do not disdain 
to do scavenger work by removing animal matter which has not yet 
begun to decay. The Cicindelid@ are perhaps a little more fastidious 
than the Carabide. The latter house themselves under stones and 
loose boards upon the ground, in damp places of all kinds, whence 
as occasion serves they sally forth for any fitting provender. Many 
of them, especiaily those of the genus Calosoma, prey upon living 
caterpillars, and so far forth should endear themselves to the horticul- 
turalist. The Cicindelidw, on the other hand, are neater. They re- 
side in sandy soils, delight to bask in the sun, and cat-like, spring upon 

*y. Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc., Vol. XI, p. 187. 

tv. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. of Philadelphia, Vol. V. 

+ Monographs of many genera of this exceedingly numerous family may be foand scattered 
through the pages of various scientific publications; v. bibliographical memoranda at the clos 


of this article. 
i,v¥. Trane. Amer. Phil. Soc., Vol. XI, p. 27. 
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their prey, with regard to which they are too often not so discrimi- 
nating as always to pass their own kin unmolested. If the Carabidee 
are the hyenas, the Cicindelidie are both cannibals and tigers. Indeed, 
their ordinary name with the English is tiger-beetles. 

It has already been intimated that it isnot the design of the author 
of these papers to write a thorough description of all the families of 
this extensive order. He could not do it if he would. It is believed 
that the hints given with regard to these leading families will induce 
some few to make researches in a to them hitherto unexplored terri- 
tory, and as aids to any such the following list of desirable works to 
the student in Coleopterology is appended. It is by no means ex- 
haustive, but is inserted in answer to numerous inquiries in this di- 
rection which are constantly received. The judgment of the writer 
is that these works are desirable pretty nearly in the order in which 
they appear. 

Packard’s Guide to the Study of Insects, 

Harris’s Injurious Insects of Massachusetts. 

Le Baron’s Fourth Annual Report of the Noxious and Beneficial 
Insects of the State of Illinois. 

Leconte’s Classification of the Coleoptera of North America. 

Proceedings of the Philadelphia Entomological Society, 6 vols. 

Transactions of the American Entomological Society, 6 vols. 

Lacordaire’s Coléoptéres, 12 vols. 

This last is the great work on the subject. It comprises some 6,000 
octavo pages of closely printed matter, with numerous accompany ing 
cuts. 

The Canadian Entomologist, 10 vols. 

Then would follow the numerous monographs already referred to 
which are scattered through the pages of a score or more of scientific 
publications on both sides of the Atlantic. 

For the convenience of those who have none of the literature of 
the subject, there is also subjoined a brief tabulated statement of the 
families of Coleoptera, barely touched upon in this series of papers, 
with the caution, however, that it must be used with a great deal of 
allowance. By this is meant simply that if the amateur by this table 
labels an insect as belonging to the family indicated by its conditions, 
the chances are that he is near a correct determination, though it is 
obvious, from the number of unmentioned families, that he may easily 
enough not at once be sure of the family to which his captive scien- 
tifically belongs. This difficulty will increase inversely with the size 
of the insect to be classified. 
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COLEOPTERA. 
1. With three Tarsal joints. Trivers. CoccrinELLIp®. 
2. With four Tarsal joints. TrTRAmERa. 
A. With head prolonged into a snout. Curculionide. 
B. With lengthened bodies and long antenne. Cerambycide. 
C. With short oval bodies, antennx not lengthened, colors bril- 
liant. Chrysomelide. 
3. With four joints to the hind farsi, but with five joints to the fore 
and middle tarsi. HrTrromERa. 
A. With neck; body soft. Meloide. 
B. Without neck; body hard; colors black or brown. Tene- 
brionide. 
4, With five Tarsal joints. PENTAMERA. 
A. Aquatic insects. 
a. Antenne clavate. Hydrophilide. 
b. Antenne very short, fore-legs longest. Gyrinide. 
c. Antenne filiform, hind-legs longest. Dytiscide. 
B. Terrestrial insects. 
a. Elytra very short. Staphylinide. 
b, Antenne clavate. 
a. Large. Thorax broadened; margin thin. Silphide. 
b. Small. Black. Histeride. 
c. Antenne lamellate. Scarabwida. 
d, Antenne pectinate. Lucanide. 
e. Antenne serrate. 
a. Thorax, with movable spine. Elateride. 
b. Thorax, with immovable spine. DBuprestide. 
c. No spine; elytra flexible. Lampyride. 
J. Antenne filiform. 
a. Head not vertical; antenne under sides of front. 
Color usually plain. Carabide. 
b. Head vertical; antenne on front. Color brilliant. 
Cicindelide. 
O. S. WestcorTt. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 

MAKE no noisy assertions of authority, and do not threaten. Be 
quiet, but firm; be dignified, but not distant. Let pupils feel that 
your friendship is desirable. Talk little, but do what you say you 
will, 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Whatever else may or may not be taught, it evidently is the busi- 

ness of our common schools to teach the English Language. 
CRITICISM. 

By teaching the language we mean, first, correcting such expres- 
sions of the scholar as are clearly ungrammatical. This is of great 
mportance, and success can be achieved only by the most unceasing 
watchfulness and a determined purpose. 

The correction must immediately follow the offense; no matter how 
important may be the work engaging the attention of the teacher 
and scholar it cannot be of greater importance than is the correction 
of the error. The teacher should be very careful that the correction 
be neither sneering nor sarcastic, but simply business-like, making 
no more of it than of a mistake in addition, unless, as is rarely the 
case, — the scholar is utterly careless and needs discipline, when it 
should be administered in whatever form may promise best results 
A spirit of kindly criticism should be encouraged in the school room. 
Sometimes this may be fostered by the appointment of a committee 
of three or more scholars whose duty it shall be to note all question- 
able expressions, occurring on such days as may be indicated by the 
teacher, and present them to the school for criticism. 

Doubtless the best results will follow from the work of such a com- 
mittee if the rest of the school are ignorant of the days for which 
they are to report. 

It is of the utmost importance that the teacher should habitually 
and impulsively use correct language, because this is an influence 
stronger almost than any other, especially with younger scholars, and 
we hesitate not to say that this qualification should be regarded as of 
almost the first importance in a teacher of a primary or an interme- 
diate room. 

ANALYSIS. 

Most people are very careless readers. The eye glides over the page, 
perhaps the voice pronounces the words, but the full meaning of the 
language is not comprehended. 

If the geologist were to observe the rocks as carelessly as most peo- 
ple look at language, the science of geology would make very slow 
progress. 

The same close analysis and careful attention so necessary in scien- 
tific pursuits, give very excellent results when applied to the language 
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of good prose or poetry. Itis mainly this work which makes the 
drill in reading of such superlative importance in our schools. It is 
valuable not only because of the value of the parts developed by such 
analysis, and because of the clearer mental visions obtained, but be- 
cause of the excellent drill in definition and oral expression together 
with the stimulus for the imagination. 

Doubtless we can explain what we mean by such analysis, in no 
clearer or briefer way than by a scrap of a class exercise. 

From a poem entitled “‘ The Western World,” by Bryant: 


* And when his willing waves yon bright blue bay 
Sends up, to kiss his decorated brim, 

And cradles, in soft embrace, the gay 

Young group of grassy islands born of him, 

And, crowding nigh, or in the distance dim, 

Lifts the white throng of sails, that bear or bring 

The commerce of the world;—with tawny limb 

And belt and beads in sunlight glistening, 

The savage urges his skiff like wild bird on the wing.” 


Questions :— What is the main assertion of the stanza? Which is 
more important, this fact asserted or the picturing of previous lines? 
Decorated with what? What fitness in the use of the word cradles? 
“of grassy islands born of him?” What parts justify this expression, 
and to what word does the pronoun “ him,” refer? What word does 
“crowding” describe? What is the subject of “ lifts,’ “ bear or 
bring?” Note the difference in application. Is there any line which 
indicates what place is referred to? What is the meaning of the 
word “ tawny?” Give other phases in which the word is used. To 
what quality does—“ like wild bird on the wing ”’—refer? 

CORRECT WRITING — COMPOSITION. 

For this purpose the simplest means must be employed at first, but 
nowhere can carelessness be pardoned. After the little boy or girl 
has learned to print, he may begin to acquire the art of expressing 
his thoughts on paper. At first, the ideas, simple as they are, must 
be furnished the child by the teacher, but every sentence should be 
scrutinized to see if capitals and periods are properly placed. Further 
on an abstract of the daily reading lesson may be made from memory, 
with always the same patient, careful oversight on the part of the 
teacher. As he advances in his course, incidents may be read to him 
to be reproduced in his own language, until when he reaches the 
high school, it should be a matter of no difficulty whatever to express 
his ideas in clear, grammatical English, with capitals and marks of 
~ynctuation correctly used. 
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Exercises in transposition, from poetry to prose, will also be found 
most helpful in many ways. It is, perhaps, the most easily managed 
of any exercise in composition. It is clear, definite work, fairly 
adapted to almost every kind of ability,so easy that it may be accom- 
plished by the dullest scholar, and yet affording full scope for the 
keenest thought and most skillful effort of any one. Before the 
scholar can transpose a piece he must thoroughly understand it; and 
so by this exercise, the teacher may easily get a reliable report of the 
ideas which the scholar has gained from his reading. 

The kind of transposition may be varied, but perhaps the best re- 
sults will usually be obtained by directing the scholar to eliminate 
the rhyme and the meter, and putsynonyms in place of words which 
can be changed without losing the idea which the author intended to 
convey, thus making it good prose. Original ideas may be added as 
the time and ability of the scholar permits. 

In these ways a great endis attained by no spasmodic effort, no vio- 
lent straining, but by daily persistent exercise, so slight as to be felt 
as no burden by either teacher or scholar. And surely it is a great 
and important thing that our children know how to use this mighty 
instrument of their mother tongue so as to convey their thoughts 
most clearly and forcibly. A. R. SpraGue. 

Evansville. 





SELECTED. 


EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE. 


Now, for the success of the school-master’s work, the first and central 
fact is the plastic property of the mind itself. On this depends the 
acquisition not simply of knowledge, but of everything that can be 
called an acquisition. The most patent display of the property con- 
sists in memory for knowledge imparted. In this view the leading 
inquiry in the art of Education is how to strengthen memory. We 
are therefore led to take account of the several mental aptitudes that 
either directly or indirectly enter into the retentive function. In 
other words, we must draw upon the science of the human mind for 
whatever that science contains respecting the conditions of memory. 

Although memory, acquisition, retentiveness, depends mainly on 
one unique quality of the intellect, which accordingly demands to be 
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scrutinized with the utmost care, there are various other properties, in- 
tellectual and emotional, which aid in the general result, and to each 
of these regard must be had, in a Science of Education. 

I thus propose to remove from the Science of Education matters be- 
longing to much wider departments of human conduct, and to concen- 
trate the view upon what exclusively pertains to Education — the 
means of building up of human beings. The communication of 
knowledge is the ready type of the process, but the training operation 
enters into parts of the mind not intellectual — the activities and the 
emotions; the same forces, however, being at work. 

Mind starts from Discrimination. The consciousness of difference 
is the begining of intellectual exercise. To encounter a new impres- 
sion is be aware of change; if the heat of a room increases ten de- 
grees, we are awakened to the circumstance by a change of feeling; 
if we have no change of feeling, no altered consciousness, the outward 
fact is lost upon us; we take no notice of it, we are said not to 
know it. 

Our intelligence is, therefore, absolutely limited by our power of 
discrimination. The other functions of intellect, rententive power 
for example, are not called into play, until we have first discriminated 
a number of things. If we did not originally feel the difference be- 
tween light and dark, black and white, red and yellow, there would 
be no visible scenes for us to remember; with the amplest endowment 
of retentiveness, the outer world could not enter into our recollection; 
the blank of sensation is a blank of memory. 

Yet further. The minuteness or delicacy of the feeling of difference 
is the measure of the variety and multitude of our primary impres- 
sions, and, therefore, of our stored up recollections. He that hears 
only twelve discriminated notes on the musical scale, has his remem- 
brance of sounds bounded by these; he that feels a hundred sensible 
differences, has his ideas or recollections of sounds multiplied in the 
same proportion. The retentive power works us to the height of the 
discriminative power; it can do no more. 

This (the retentive faculty), is the faculty that most of all con- 
cerns us in the work of Education. On it rests the possibilty of men- 
tal growths; in other words, capabilities not given by nature. 

Every impression made upon us, if sufficient to awaken conscious- 
ness at the time, has a certain permanence; it can persist if the ori- 
ginal cerses to work; and it can be restored rfterwards as an idea or 
remembered impression. The bursting out of a flame arouses our at- 
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tention, gives a strong visible impression, and becomes an idea or de- 
posit of memory. The flame is thought of afterwards without actu- 
ally seen. 

It is not often thas one single occurence leaves a permanent and re- 
coverable ideu; usually, we need several repetitions for the purpcse. 
The process of fixing the impression occupies a certain length of 
time; either we must prolong the first shock, or renew it on several 
successive occasions. This is the first law of Memory, Retention, or 
Acquisition: “ Practice makes perfection;” “Exercise is the means 
of strengthening a faculty; and so forth The good old rule of the 
schoolmaster is simply to make the pupil repeat, rehearse, or persist 
at, a lesson until it is learnt. 

All improvement in the art of teaching depends on the attention 
that we give to the various circumstances that facilitate acquirement, 
or lessen the number of repetitions for a given effect. Much is pos- 
sible in the way of economizing the plastic power of the human sys- 
tem; and when we have pushed this economy to the utmost, we have 
made perfect the Art of Education in one leading department. It is 
thus necessary that the consideration of all the known conditions that 
favor or impede the plastic growth of the system should be search- 
ing and minute. 

Although some philosophers have taught that all minds are nearly 
equal in regard to facility of acquirement, a schoolmaster that would 
say so must be the very rudest type. The inequality of different 
minds in imbibing lessons, under the very same circumstances, is a 
glaring fact, and is one of the obstacles encountered in teach num- 
bers together, that is, classes. It is a difficulty that needs a great deal 
of practical tact or management, and is not met by any educational 
theory. 

The different kinds of acquiremeénts vary in minor circumstances, 
which call for notice after we have exhausted the general or pervading 
conditions. The greatest contrast is between what belongs to the 
Feelings and the Will. The more strictly Intellectual department 
comprises Mechanical Art, Language, the Sensible World, the Scien- 
ces, Fine Art; each having its specialities. 

The one circumstance that sums up all of the mental aids to plas- 
ticity is Concentration. A certain expenditure of nervous power is 
involved in every adhesion, every act of impressing the memory, every 
communicated bias; and the more the better. This supposes, how- 
ever, that we should withdraw the forces, for the time, from every 
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other competing exercise; and especially, that we should redeem all 
wasting expenditure for the purpose in view. 

Coming now to the influences of concentration, we assign the first 
place to intrinsic charm, or pleasure in the act itself. The law of the 
Will, on its side of greatest potency, is — that pleasure sustains the 
movement that brings it. The whole force of the mind at the mo- 
ment goes with the pleasure giving exercise. The harvest of imme- 
diate pleasure stimulates our most intense exertions, if exertion 
serves to prolong the blessing. So it is with the deepening of an im- 
pression, the confirming of a bent or bias, the associating of a couple 
or sequence of acts; a coinciding burst of joy awakens the attention, 
and thus leads to an enduring stamp on the mental framework. 

The engraining efficiency and pleasurable motive requires not only 
that we should not be carried off into an accustomed routine of vol- 
untary activities, such as to give to the forces another direction, as 
when we pace to and fro in a flower garden; but also that the plea- 
sure should not be intense and tumultuous. The law of the mutual 
exclusion of great pleasure and great intellectual exertion forbids the 
employment of too much excitement of any kind, when we aim at the 
most exacting of all mental results — the forming of new adhesive 
growths. A gentle pleasure that for the time contents us, there be- 
ing no great temptation at hand, is the best’ foster mother of our 
efforts at learning. Still better, if it be a growing pleasure; a small 
beginning, with steady increase, never too absorbing, is the best of all 
stimulants to mental power. In order to have a yet wider compass 
of stimulation, without objectionable extremes, we might begin on 
the negative side, that is, in pain or privation, to be gradually remit- 
ted in the course of the studious exercise giving place at last to the 
exhilaration of a waxing pleasure. All the great teachers, from So- 
crates downwards, seem to recognize the necessity of putting the lear- 
ner into a state of pain to begin with; a fact that we are by no means 
to exult over, although we may have to admit the truth that is in it. 
The influence of pain, however, takes a wider range than is here sup- 
posed, as will be seen under our next head. 

A moderate exhilaration and cheerfulness growing out of the act of 
learning itself is certainly the most genial, the most effectual means 
of cementing the unions that we desire to form in the mind. This is 
meant when we speak of the learner having a taste for his pursuit, 
having the heart in it, learning con amore. The fact is perfectly well 
known; the error, in connection with it, lies in dictating or enjoining 
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this state of mind on everybody in every situation, as if it could be 
commanded by a wish, or as if it were not itself an expensive endow- 
ment. The brain cannot yield an exceptional pleasure without charg- 
ing for it. 

Next to pleasure in the actual, as a concentrating motive, is plea- 
sure in prospect, the learning of what is to bring us some future grat- 
ification. The stimulus has the inferiority attaching to the idea of 
pleasure as compared with the reality. Still it may be of various de- 
grees, and may rise to a considerable pitch of force. Parents often re- 
ward their children with coins for success in their lessons; the con- 
ception of the pleasure in this case is nearly equal to a present tremor 
of sense-delight. On the other hand, the promises of fortune and dis- 
tinction, after a long interval of years, have seldom much influence 
in concentrating the mind towards a particular study. 

Let us now view the operation of Pain. By the law of the will, 
pain makes us recoil from the thing that causes it. A painful study 
repels us, just as an agreeable one attracts and detains us. The only 
way that pain can operate is when it is attached to neglect, or to de- 
parture from the prescribed subject; we then find pleasure, by com- 
parison, in sticking to our task. This is the theory of punishing the 
want of application. Itis in every way inferior to the other motives; 
and this inferiority should be always kept in view in employing it, as 
indeed every teacher must often do with the generality of scholars. 
Pain is a waste of brain-power; while the work of the learner needs 
the very highest form of this power. Punishment works at a heavy 
percentage of deduction, which is still greater as it passes into the 
well-defined form of terror. Everyone has experienced cases where 
severity has rendered a pupil utterly incapable of the work prescribed. 

We are to place the pupil as nearly as may be in the track of the 
first discoverer, and thus impart the stimulus of invention, with the 
accompanying outburst of self-gratulation and triumph. This bold 
fiction is sometimes put forward as one of the regular arts of the 
teacher; but I should prefer to consider it as an extraordinary device, 
admissible only on special occasions. 

It is an obvious defect in teaching to keep continually lecturing 
pupils, without asking them in turn to reproduce and apply what is 
said. This is no doubt a sin against the pupil's self-activity, but 
rather in the manner in the fact. Listening and imbibing constitutes 
a mode of activity; only it may be overdone in being out of propor- 
tion to the other exercises requisite for fixing our knowledge. When 
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these other activities are fairly plied, the pupil may have a certain 
complacent satisfaction in his or her own efficiency as a learner, and 
this is a fair and legitimate reward to an apt pupil. It does not as- 
sume any independent self-sufticiency; it merely supposes an adequate 
comprehension and a faithful reproduction of the knowledge commu- 
nicated. The praise or approbation of the master, and of. others in- 
terested, is a superadded reward. 

Notwithstanding, there still remains, if we could command it, a ten- 
fold power in the feeling of origination, invention, or creation; but as 
this can hardly ever be actual, the suggestion is to give it in fiction or 
imagination. Now, it is one of the delicate arts of an accomplished 
instructor, to lay before the pupils a set of facts pointing to a conclu- 
sion, and to leave them to draw the conclusion for themselves. Ex- 
actly to hit the mean between a leap too small to have any merit, 
and one too wide for the ordinary pupil, is a fine adjustment anda 
great success. — From Bain’s Education as a Science, published by D. 
Appleton & Co. 


— 
— 





THE PRICE OF INTELLECTUAL LABOR. 


No one, considering the question as a general truth, will deny that 
the mind is of higher rank than the body, or that the brain, the organ 
and exponent of the intellect, is a more costly and perfect instrument 
than the muscles and sinews. Again, few will object to the state- 
ment that brain work has profited mankind vastly more than muscle 
work. Notwithstanding this admission of the truth of the abstract 
proposition, that the products of intellectual labor are of more value 
than the results of mere physical exertion, many, very many persons, 
when they become the employers and paymasters of brain-workers, 
easily forget to make practical application of their admissions. They 
are apt to estimate the amount and value of brain exertion by the 
amount of physical exertion involved. This tendency is easily ex- 
plained, for manual labor is something visible and tangible, while the 
work of the brain is invisible, and cannot be made known to others 
without some physical and muscular exertion, which latter, the mere 
expression of the previous brain-work, is very commonly taken to be 
the whole work performed. 

How many persons estimate the labor of the preacher by the time 
consumed in delivering his sermon; that of the lawyer by the time he 
is occupied in addressing the jury, and that of the teacher by the num- 
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ber of hours he spends in the class room. They forget that such time 
is occupied only in expressing and applying results attained by many 
hours and days of previous labor. 

Then again, many forget that in most cases where intellectual work, 
especially that of an expert is called for, a long and costly course of 
special preparation and training is needed to fit one for such work. 
This training is costly in the time consumed by it, when no money 
returns are made. It is costly in the expenditure of brain power in- 
volved in prolonged study; and lastly, it is costly in the actual money 
outlay required. In estimating, then, the money value of any piece 
of intellectual work, all this must be taken into account. How un- 
just then it is, simply to estimate the time employed by one in using 
the hand, the tongue, or the pen, to make known the acquired results. 

This mode of estimating the value of brain-work eliminates its very 
essence, and reduces it to mere mechanical tread-mill work. What 
sort of a teacher would he make who confines himself to class work, 
and does not seek aid and information from books, periodicals, and in- 
tellectual companionship? He would be matching the spontaneous 
workings of his single brain against the united brains of the rest of 
the world. No, in every intellectual profession far more time should 
be spent in study and preparation than in the using and applying of 
information and training. 

Few who are not physiologists know how exhausting brain-work is, 
and how much more severely it taxes a man’s powers than muscle- 
work. Severe sustained intellectual work is far harder work than any 
muscular exertion. Does any bodily labor blanch the cheek, dim the 
eye, shatter the nerves, palsy, and finally destroy mind and body? All 
this is constantly done by uncontrolled brain-work. 

There is another mistake arising from this material view of brain- 
work, against which we are contending, and that is the tendency to 
regard it as mere merchandise. The safest rule for the employment 
of all skilled labor is to pay generously for it. This is especially ap- 
plicable to the brain-work, which is the highest form of skilled labor. 
The making mere merchandise of brain-work, which is done when 
the lowest possible price is paid for it which circumstances will per- 
mit, is the worst possible rule to go by, on many accounts. The em- 
ployer cannot expect to retain his worker a moment longer than he 
is compelled to remain with him, and permanence is worth more in 
brain-work than in any other form of labor. Besides, the working 
brain is not a finished product, like a bolt of cloth. It is a machine 
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ever capable of improvement, and ever improving, when circumstances 
are favorable. The sums paid for its labor are not simply the measure 
of the value of completed work, but they enter as factors in the im- 
provement and perfecting of the working agent. 

No employer of brain labor can attain the highest results of such 
labor by niggard treatment. The devising of additional ways and 
means of gaining daily bread, is not promotive of the best results in 
any intellectual occupation. 

Then, too, the worker is tempted to repay in kind, and to make 
the smallest possible exertion, where the payment is the smallest pos- 
sible. 

There is still another injurious result arising from a stingy mer- 
cantile view of intellectual labor. Many men can be found who, 
while claiming to be advocates of popular education, base their advo- 
cacy on very narrow and selfish grounds. They make it a matter of 
dollars and cents, and would educate the masses only so far as to ren- 
der them harmless as animals, and efficient as working machines. A 
certain degree of education is, in their view, necessary, in order that 
the workers may not, in consequence of total ignorance, be easily led 
by unscrupulous agitators into deeds of violence, directed against the 
person or property of the wealthy. Yet the imparting of information 
and intellectual training must not be carried far enough to render 
the masses dissatisfied with their lot as ‘“ hewers of wood and drawers 
of water.” 

Now this may do for the “ effete monarchies of Europe,” but not for 
America. When a nation is ruled by its masses, the true policy is to 
make those masses as intelligent as possible. The civilization and 
power of a nation is mainly dependent upon the amount of brain- 
power that it can command, and we may safely estimate its standing 
in these respects by the esteem in which it holds its brain-workers, 
and by the rewards and privileges which it confers upon them. — 
West Virginia Journal of Education. 


oe - 





A sm ALL boy in Belfast, Me., whose deportment at school had al- 
ways ranked 100 per cent., came home one day recently with his 
standing reduced to 98. “ What have you been doing, my son?” 
asked the mother. ‘“ Been doing,” replied the young hopeful, “ been 
doing just as I have all along, only the teacher caught me this time.” 


-- 
— > 





LITTLE wealth little care. 
Tue offender never pardons. 
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SKETCHES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN.—X. 


[We begin this month the re-publication of a few paragraphs by 
Mr. Butterfield on the History of the University. | 


NATURE OF THE [NSTITUTION. 


The University of Wisconsin is, in all respects, a state institution. 
The constitution declares that “ provision shall be made by law for 
the establishment of a state university, at or near the seat of state gov- 
ernment.” Its organization, therefore, was imperative, and was effected 
by virtue of legislative enactments. Having accepted donations from 
the general government and from individuals, and by reason of its 
own appropriations, the state is fully committed to its support. The 
object of the University is, as declared by the act of its organization, 
to provide the inhabitants of Wisconsin with the means of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the various branches of literature, science, and 
the arts. Its government is vested in a board of regents. The insti- 
tution embraces a college of arts, a college of letters, and a law school. 
No religious tenets or opinions are required of any person connected 
with it, either as teacher or scholar. It is open to pupils of both sexes, 
and the tuition is free to all residents of the state. It has excellent 
buildings, is liberally endowed, and well patronized. What has been 
the development and growth of the University, and what has been ac- 
complished in a literary, scientific, or educational way, by those for- 
merly connected with it as chancellors, presidents, or professors, and by 
those constituting the present faculty, it is the object of these sketches 
to record. 

BEGINNINGS OF THE INSTITUTION. 

“T recommend,” said Henry Dodge, governor of the territory of 
Wisconsin, in his message, which was delivered October 26, 1836, to 
the first legislative assembly, then convened at Belmont, “I recom- 
mend the propriety of asking from congress a donation of one town- 
ship of land, to be sold and the proceeds of the sale placed under the 
direction ot the legislative assembly of this territory, for the establish- 
ment of an academy for the education of youth; the institution to be 
governed by such laws and regulations, and to be erected at such place 
as the legislative assembly may designate.” “It is a duty we owe to 
the rising generation,” continued the governor, “* to endeavor to devise 
means to improve the condition of those that are to succeed us; the 

2— Vol. IX.—No. 8 
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permanence of our institutions must depend upon the intelligence of 
the great mass of the people.” This was the first official action look- 
ing to the establishment of an institution of learning, by governmental 
aid, upon territory now constituting the state of Wisconsin. Whether 
the governor had in his mind in this “academy for the education of 
the youth,” the establishing of an institution of the high grade of a 
college or university is not altogether certain. His suggestion to me- 
morialize congress was not acted upon. However, an act was passed 
which was approved December 8, 1836, to establish ‘“ at Belmont, in 
the county of Iowa, a university for the purpose of educating youth, 
the style, name, and title whereof” was “the Wisconsin University,” 
—the institution to be under the management, direction, and govern- 
ment of twenty-one trustees, of whom the governor of the territory, 
for the time being, was, by virtue of his office, to be one. But even 
so large a body was insufficient to breathe into “the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity ” the breath of life; and its organization was never effected. 
At the second session of the legislative assembly of the territory, 
held at Burlington, in what is now the state of Iowa, an act was passed, 
which was approved December 13, 1837, ‘to establish the Wisconsin 
University of Green Bay.” This, like its predecessor at Belmont, 
never existed but in name, notwithstanding its corporate designation 
was changed the next year, to that of the “ Hobart University of Green 
Bay.” Following closely upon the act of 1837 incorporating the Green 
Bay institution was one approved January 19, 1838, establishing “ the 
University of the Territory of Wisconsin,” at or near Madison, the 
seat of government. This institution was placed under the control of 
a board of visitors not exceeding twenty-one in number, of whom the 
governor and the secretary of the territory, the judges of the supreme 
court, and the president of the University, were to be members. As 
if determined that the institution should survive, it was declared that 
whenever the word “territory” occurred in the body of the law it 
should read “ state,” after the territory became one. On thesame day 
of the approval of this act by the governor, a joint resolution passed 
the legislative assembly, directing the territorial delegate in congress 
to ask of that body an appropriation in money, for the University, of 
twenty thousand dollars for the erection of buildings, and also an ap- 
propriation of two townships of vacant lands for its endowment, to be 
located east of the Mississippi river. The money asked for was not 
given; but the general government, by a law approved June 12, there- 
after, authorized the secretary of the treasury of the United States to 
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set apart and reserve from sale, out of any of the public lands within the 
territory, to which the Indian title was then or might thereafter be 
extinguished, and not otherwise appropriated, a quantity of land not 
exceeding two entire townships—forty-six thousand and eighty acres 
—for the use and support of a university; what institution was to be 
the recipient of this donation, congress did not declare. However, 
steps were soon taken to induce the legislative assembly of the terri- 
tory to appropriate these lands “ for the benefit of the university of 
the territory of Wisconsin, to be located at or near Madison, in the 
county of Dane;” but they were never so appropriated while Wiscon- 
sin remained a territory, and immediately after the admission of the 
state into the union, the act incorporating the ‘* University of the terri- 
tory of Wisconsin,” was repealed by the same law that established the 
present institution—the law approved July 26, 1848, revised and re- 
enacted in 1849. When, therefore, provision had been made by law 
for the establishment of a state university, as provided in the consti- 
tution of Wisconsin, then, by the fundamental law of the state, the 
proceeds of all lands that had been or might be granted by the United 
States to the state for the support of an institution of the kind, were 
to be set apart as a perpetual fund, the interest of which should be ap- 
propriated for that purpose. The University of Wisconsin was thus 
to be established and made secure of an endowment.—From Sketches 
of the University of Wisconsin, Historical and Biographical, by C. W. 
BUTTERFIELD. 


atte 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


[The following Paper, a part of which only we print this month, was prepared 
by Prof. THos. W. CuITTENDEN, Supt. of Schools in Grand Rapids, for the last 
Annual Report of the State Board of Health. We omit some introductory para- 
graphs. Prof. CHITTENDEN says of the Paper, “It is offered by no means as an 
exhaustive discussion of the requirements of an ideal school building, but to 
call attention to the many defects existing in a fearfully large number of the 
school houses of the state, if not in all. Material has been taken from articles 
published in the London Lancet, Pall Mall Gazette, Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter, Medical Record, Sanitarian, Proceedings of American Social Science As- 
sociation, and kindred sources of information.’’] 





In order to take up our subject with some approach to system, let 
us consider what a school building and its surroundings should be, 
after doing which we shall be in a better position to determine how 
many of our existing school houses possess all the requisites of a per- 
fect sanitary condition. Let us first look for a suitable 
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SITE. 


It should be elevated rather than low. Dampness of soil should 
condemn any site, however advantageous it may seem in other respects. 
The neighborhood of railroads, railroad stations and manufactories 
should be carefully avoided, as also should any proximity to hotels, 
“saloons” and places of similar character. The bank of a stream or 
a body of water is also an undesirable location. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that every school superintendent in Wisconsin can point 
to instances within his own jurisdiction in which one or more of the 
above named objectionable surroundings may be found. Here, the 
school house is placed in alow damp spot, generously given to the 
district for the purpose, because its former owner could dispose of it 
in no other way, and found that the annual tax upon it amounted to 
more than the land was worth to him. There we find the school plant- 
ed upon a corner cut off from a farm by a railroad, or upon the bank 
of some large stream ; again, a large and noisy factory stands directly 
opposite, with a hotel upon one side and a “saloon” on the other. 
Now, whatever inducement may be offered, whatever advantage may 
seem to accrue, a district board may be assured that the selection of 
any such situation for a school house will prove in the end the worst 
possible economy. 

THE SCHOOL YARD 
should contain an area of not less than forty square feet for each 
scholar ; it should be so high that it can never be overflowed by the 
heaviest rains, enclosed by asabstantial fence with proper cattle guards 
at the entrances, and should be thoroughly drained. Shade trees are 
desirable, but they should not be placed too close to the building. 

A considerable difference of opinion exists as to whether a school 
yard should be paved or not ;* in our own opinion, paved or planked 
walks should lead from the gates to the main entrances of the build- 
ing, while the parts of the yard used for recreation should be left un- 
paved as a matter of safety ; boys will play roughly, wrestle, box, em- 
ulate the performers of the last circus, etc., and a fall upon unpaved 
ground is attended with less danger of sprains and broken bones than 
a fall upon stone pavements or even upon plank. 

Separate yards should be provided for boys and girls, and a special 
enclosure for the use of the primary scholars is eminently desirable, 
especially when the intermissions for all grades occur at the same hour. 


* If paved, bricks should never be employed for the purpose. 
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A CELLAR, 


or at least an air space of not less than two feet in clear height, should 
extend under the whole building, and unless the soil be naturally very 
dry, a thorough system of drainage should underlie the air space or 
cellar, as the case may be. 

THE BUILDING 


itself should be so placed that the sun can shine into every room used 
for study or recitation, preferably during the morning hours, but at any 
rate at some time, and for some hours of each day. This condition 
may in some cases involve the placing of a school building upon its 
site without regard to the strict parallelism of its lines with those of 
the street or road ; an arrangement fulfilling the requirement may 
not be always practicable where land is costly, as in our larger cities, 
but in the great majority of cases it would be wholly so ; so far as 
architectural considerations are concerned, it is certainly in the power 
of any competent architect to design any building, after proper in- 
spection of its intended site, so as to produce no owtre or disagreeable 
effect wsthetically, while yet it shall be properly placed with regard 
to the well being of its occupants. 

Stairs, passages, rooms for the storage of books, apparatus, etc., may 
be placed upon the shaded side of a building, if a shaded side cannot 
be avoided, but hat and cloak closets should never be so situated. 

Few if any school buildings should exceed two stories in height ; 
for, let it be remembered, that a definite amount of force is required to 
raise a given weight toa given height, and that this is true whatever 
may be the character of the weight ; it makes no difference whether 
it be astone raised by a steam-derrick or a human body raised by 
muscular force ; the same law holds good. To require the exertion 
necessary to raise a weight of from fifty to seventy-five or one hun- 
dred pounds to a height of fifty or sixty feet, three or four times with- 
in six hours, is sheer barbarity in the case of any growing child, and 
is especially wrong in the case of girls just arriving at the age of pu- 
berty. * 

* A foot-pound is the force required to raise one pound to the height of one 
foot; fifty foot-pounds may be either the amount of force required to raise one 
pound to the height of fifty feet, or fifty pounds to the height of one foot. Hence, 
to raise fifty pounds to the height of fifty feet requires an amount of force equal 
to two thousand five hundred foot-pounds, and this repeated four times requires 
the exertion of an amount of force equal to raising ten thousand pounds to the 
height of one foot, or vice versa. 
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ENTRIES 


should be well warmed and ventilated, and should receive sufficient 
light from out of doors. Serious injury to health often arises from 
the fact that few entries and passages in our school buildings are 
warmed by any means whatever. In one of the mest costly buildings 
in the state a peculiarly faulty state of things exists in this respect ; 
a large hall extends through the building from east to west, from 
either end of which doors open directly into the outer air, no vesti- 
bules or other protection of any kind being provided ; the school 
rooms are usually heated in winter to a temperature varying but little 
from 70°-75° Fah., while the temperature of the hall and other pas- 
sages is never greatly above that of the external air, which is frequent- 
ly below 0, reaching — 25° or even lower. Thus pupils in the school 
in question, who are of all ages from six to twenty years, and of all 
degrees of robustness, are compelled to pass from a well-warmed room 
into a passage in which the temperature is from 40° to 90° lower, 
without any previous preparation ; we all know how exceedingly un- 
comfortable we feel when, as sometimes happens in this state, the 
mercury makes a descent of 40° within five or six hours ; let us imag- 
ine the effect of a similar or even a greater change occurring within 
five minutes without any adequate preparation therefor. 

We are in little danger now-a-days of being allowed to forget that 
foul air is a poison, but we are in danger of forgetting that a blast of 
cold air is far more dangerous ; we may breathe impure air for a com- 
paratively long time and experience no immediate ill effects, but we 
cannot expose ourselves to the risk of being chilled by cold air, pure 
though it may be, without instant and serious danger ; our instincts 
in such cases are safer guides than our reason. ‘Foul air is a poison 
but it is a tolerably slow one, but a chillis as deadly as a dagger or bul- 
let.” We who write these lines have personal knowledge of three 
separate cases in which young lives of great promise were sacrificed 
to gross ignorance, or reckless defiance of that fact, and of several oth- 
ers in which the foundations of life-long disease and consequent suf- 
fering were laid by the same recklessness or deplorable lack of know- 
ledge. 

STAIRS 


and the walls enclosing them should always be fire-proof ; spiral stair- 
cases should never be permitted in any school building — a fact proved 
most conclus;vely by the fearful accident which occurred many years 
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ago in the Greenwich Avenue school building in New York city; a 
perfectly straight stairway is to be preferred to any other form, and if 
stairways are over ten feet in height they should be broken up by a 
broad landing midway between bottom and top. 

Stairs should be at least six feet in width in large school buildings, 
and never less than four feet in any case; the separate steps should 
never exceed seven inches in height, or be less than twelve inches 
wide in the treads. As has already been said, no school house should 
be more than two stories in height, but in the few instances in the 
state in which necessity compels the erection of a higher building 
substantial fire-escapes should be provided. 


ROOMS FOR STUDY 


must have a floor space of at least fifteen square feet per capita for 
primary scholars, and twenty square feet per capita fur those over ten 
years of age; they must have a cubic capacity of at least 200 and 250 
cubic feet per capita for the above named classes of pupils, and a clear 
height of not less than twelve feet. 

Rooms for recitation which are not in constant use need have only 
three-fourths of the above amount of floor surface, the height remain- 
ing the same. 

All rooms, whether for study, recitation or general assembly, should 
have a window of at least eighteen inches in height over each door, 
fitted with such appliances as will enableit to be easily opened and 
closed by a person standing on the floor. 

The walls of all rooms should be hard-finished, and if possible ren- 
dered non-absorbent ; they should be tinted with some light neutral 
color; light bluish gray and sea-green are perhaps as desirable tints 
as any. Walls in a school building should never under any circum- 
stances be papered. 

No room used for study or recitation should be so large as to need 
columns or other supports from the ceiling ; when these are necessary, 
as in chapels or other rooms of general assembly, they should be of 
iron as small as is consistent with proper strength, that they may not 
interfere with the light. 

Blackboards should be placed opposite the windows; never on the 
same side of the room. It has lately been recommended that they 
should be purple-black or dark green in color. 


WINDOWS 


must contain a surface equal to thirty square inches of glass, exclud- 
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ing sash-work, for each square foot of floor space. Plain square sashes 
are better than those having arched or Gothic tops. The lower sills 
should be from three and one-half feet to four feet above the floor, and 
the upper within one foot or less of the ceiling. All windows should 
open directly into the outer air, and be hung with weiglits. 


SEATS AND DESKS 


must vary in height to accommodate pupils of different sizes and ages. 
Except, perhaps, in the case of primary scholars, it is better to provide 
each individual with a separate seat than to try to economize space by 
seating two or more pupils at one desk. 

Seats should be low enough to allow their occupants to place both 
feet firmly and squarely on the floor when sitting erect, broad enough 
“to admit of the entire nates and five-sixths of the under surface of 
the thighs resting upon them,” in the same position, hollowed out so 
that the weight of the body shall be properly distributed over the 
whole surface of the glutei muscles instead of being concentrated upon 
two points only, thus insuring the avoidance of painful pressure,* and 
always provided with backs, which should be properly curved so as to 
support the spine without causing any feeling of discomfort, weariness, 
or undue pressure at any point. 

Desks should be so placed as to allow pupils to rest the whole fore- 
arm upon them without being compelled to lean forward unduly ; 
special attention should be given to the distance between the desk 
and seat, and also to the height of the bottom of the desk from the 
floor. Many desks are so constructed as to give the largest possible 
space for the storage of books, etc., an advantage dearly purchased at 
the cost of hourly discomfort to the students who use them. 

Some fifteen or more years ago we caused desks to be made for the 
use of two of our pupils, that were provided with avery simple ar- 
rangement by which a book could be supported in a nearly vertical 
position, thus enabling the student to sit in an easy erect position 
while reading or studying, while, when the desk was needed for writ- 
ing etc., the top presented a perfectly smooth surface, inclined at the 
proper angle. The arrangement was not suited to the requirements 


* The suggestion has been made, with the view of relieving the pain and fa- 
tigue so often caused by the wretchedly planned seats generally used in our 
schools, and avoiding the confusion and disorder consequent thereon, that seats 
be made so high that a student shal] neither stand or sit at his desk, thus being 
able to throw his weight upon his feet at pleasure. 
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of a large school room, but certainly some of our ingenious mauufac- 
turers of school furniture ought to be able to design and make a desk 
in which the same purpose should be answered without undue inter- 
ference with a proper supervision of the school room, or any great in- 
crease in cost.* : 

All seats and desks should be so placed that the pupils shall receive 
the light from above and on the left hand, rather from any other di- 
rection. A direct front light should always be avoided as should also 
direct illumination of the books, etc., by the sun. 

(To be Continued.) 
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ScnHoot GovERNMENT.—School government conducted in a man- 
ner entirely dependent upon the authority delegated to the teacher, 
would soon become arbitrary and repulsive. The authority, however, 
should be exerted whenever it may be necessary to secure obedience. 
The practice of what may be called the natural method in governing 
schools is advised. In this method the personal influence of the teacher 
is called into action in a prominent manner. This personal influence 
will be effective by presenting to the scholar a living illustration of a 
good example of self-government. This example becomes attractive 
and influential, when the teacher shows himself to be calm and not ex- 
citable in temperament; deliberate, not hasty in action; candid in 
words, not scolding; quiet in manner; conscientious and honest in 
principles and practices, not scheming; firm for right, not influenced 
by expediency; impartial in treatment; decided in purpose and action, 
but not stubborn; patient, forgiving, interested in scholars and their 
work; hopeful and cheerful. Intimately connected with the personal 
influence of the teacher is his moral power. This power exercises its 
control by inculeating ideas and influencing action in regard to right 
and wrong, and the power of self-government, in some degree. Duty 
or obligation is the chief principle in extending a moral influence. 
The principles of duty are tanght by precepts, examples, habits, and 
by exercising the moral sense. An active, moral influence, will en- 
courage the virtues peculiar to school life, viz: truthfulness, honesty, 
obedience, diligence, kindness, and tend to restrain and correct the 


* Since the above was written we have seen a circular issued by a Chicago firm, 
giving a representation of a desk in which the plan mentioned is carried out ap- 
parently in avery satisfactory manner. Vide also Report of this Board for 1877, 
p. 137. 
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vices of lying, deceit, obstinacy, laziness, ill-temper and cruelty. The 
moral power of the teacher will constantly labor to encourage the 
scholar to control his own actions, by addressing his powers of love, 
hope and fear. Punishments are inflicted in the enforcement of schocl 
government. Punishments about the head, by placing the scholar in 
an unnatural or painful position, punishments in their nature fright- 
ful or debasing, are improper. All punishments should be enforced as 
reformatory measures, in a calm manner, and with a kind spirit. 
Teachers can frequently avoid punishment by wise management,— 
Supt. J. W. Simonds, Milford, Mass. 





THE COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAW. 


[The Milwaukze Evening Wisconsin, referring to the compulsory 
education law which is soon to come into force in this State, makes 
the following excellent suggestions: | 

“ Thisis an eminently just law, and should be rigidly enforced. It sim- 
ply declares, in effect, that every child shall be placed in the way of P 
acquiring the rudimentary branches of knowledge, except where men- 
tal or physical disability incapacitates the child for study, or where 
the labor of the child is the only means of support to indigent parents, 
or brothers or sisters. It does not require attendance upon any par- 
ticular school, or, indeed, upon any school, if the requisite amount of 
education can be acquired in some other way. It guarantees to every 
child in the State, able to receive it, a rudimentary education. The 
State provides the means for such education as a safeguard against 
pauperism and crime—a measure of protection to itself and society, 
and it has a perfect right to insist that these means of education shall 
be improved. There is no more abridgment of general liberty in such 
a law than there is in any other law requiring the performance of acts 
that are for the general good, or the refraining from certain others 
that are detrimental to public interests. The decay of education is one 
of the first steps toward national decay—of this there is no reasonable 
ground for question. General education may not be a sure preventive 
of poverty and crime, but that it tends powerfully in that direction 
few intelligent and observing persons will deny. The smaller the 
number of illiterate persons the less chance there is for the success of 
the schemes of demagogues and all that class of scoundrels that live by 
deluding the people or pandering to their superstitions and prejudices. 
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The larger the number of the intelligent in any community, the more 
likely that community is to be well governed. 

“This law can very easily be enforced, if every citizen will consti- 
tute himself a committee to report to the proper school officers any 
case of the violation of the school law that may come under his notice. 
The enforcement of the law need work no hardship except to those 
who willfully disregard it and purposely resist the end which it seeks 
to accomplish. It is not only an eminently wise law, but one exceed- 
ingly liberal in its provisions, and little opposition to it can reasonably 
be apprehended.” 


_— 
~<_ 





A Box on THE Ears. — A box on the ears is one of the most coms 
mon modes of punishing children, and it is one to which servants, and, 
we are sorry to say, teachers and parents (who ought to know better), 
often resort, under the impression that the chastisement inflicted is 
rather a slight one. The outer ear is, fortunately or unfortunately, 
seldom very sensitive. Fortunately it is not so, because of the pull- 
ings and pinchings which are inflicted on it in punishment and in 
teasing, and in the ear-piercing in which savage nations rejoice, and 
which remains with us as a‘ survival’ of the habits of uncivilized an- 
cestors. Unfortunately, too, it is not sensitive, because it seems to be 
imagined that the middle and inner parts of the ear, to which the 
outer passage leads, are equally insensitive, and so calculated to give 
little pain when assaulted. If the outer ear were as sensitive as the 
outer membrane of the eye, doubtless people would as little give chil- 
dren a box on the ear as a blow in the eye — of the two indeed, the 
latter would be productive of the less amount of permanent injury. 
A blow on the ear not only shakes the whole of the delicate structure 
of the head, and of the brain which lies within the cranium, or that 
bony box that forms the larger part of the scull, but it directly af- 
fects the organ of hearing itself in those inner and central portions 
by whose agency the function of hearing is performed. No one who 
has not seen them can immagine the exquisite delicacy of the tiny 
bones, the thin membranes, the fine arrangements of nerves, of blood 
vessels, and vibrating fluids, for whose accommodation a special little 
hollow is carved out in one of the bones of the skull. A blow with 
the hand brought to bear on the ear is like a blow with a hammer on 
a thin case containing delicate vessels of precious Venetian glass. A 
box on the ear is one of the most senseless and cruel of all punish- 
ments inflicted on children. Cases of death resulting immediately 
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from such blows, do not, it is true, often occur. But cases of deaf- 
ness as all aurists know, are very frequent; and abscesses of a serious 
kind frequently come from even aslight blow—such as may be merely 
in fun. We would beg all who may be inclined to inflict a box on 
the ear to pause, and not todo so. They may, in a moment, inflict 
injuries which can never be repaid. — Youth's Compendium. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


(). A certain farm has paid taxes and the children on it have at- 
tended school in this district for many years; and it has always been 
understood that it was set into this district from another, but there is 
no record of the transfer to be found. Is it really in any district? 

A. The presumption is that it belongs to your district. Parol evi- 
dencr is admissible to show that it was set into the district, if it is 
shown that there is no record of it in existence? 

Q. May the board insure the school-house? 

A. If the district neglects to give any instructions, the board may 
be held, under section 435, to have power to insure, if they think it 
necessary. It is better that the district should vote on the question. 

(). Can the district adopt text-books? 

A. The power belongs to the board only. 


LIABILITY OF TEACHERS AS BOOK AGENTS. 


Q. Please explain the liability of teachers under section 501; is a per- 
son who is not teaching, and not under contract to teach, prohibited 
from acting as agent, because he has taught and may teach again? 

A. The object of the law is to prevent teachers and school officers 
from abusing the opportunities offered them, as such, to make money 
by acting as agents for the introduction or sale of books, ete. If a 
person who has been teaching chooses, after closing his engagements 
as teacher, to accept employment as an agent from a school book pub- 
lisher, he cannot reasonably be considered as violating the law. If 
in an honorable way he induces school boards to adopt good books, 
where none have ever been adopted, and where there is no uniformity, 
he is doing the public service as wellashimself. If by persuasion and 
importunity he seeks to have good books already in use thrown out, 
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his service to the public may be doubtful. If aperson acting as book 
agent should choose to take up or resume the work of teaching, there 
is no reason why he may not drop his agency and do so. All that the 
public needs to be protected against, is the abuse above spoken of, and 
of this it is to be hoped few teachers would be guilty, if there were 
no prohibitory law. 





DECISIONS AS TO THE POWERS AND DUTIFS OF TEACHES AND 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 


In the April number of the American Law Register, which records 
important cases decided in the Superior Courts, is published the de- 
cision of our Supreme Court in the matter of The State ex rel. Burpee 
y. Burton (opinion by Lyon, J). We published the decision in No- 
vember last. Appended to the decision, in the Register, isa very val- 
uable note, which we give below, as of interest to all school boards 
and teachers. The note covers, it is claimed, all the American cases 
bearing upon the subject discussed, found in the reports: 


The uumber of cases touching upon the powers and duties of school teachers 

as respects the correction and restraint of the pupils under their charge, is, consid- 
ering the great importance of the interests involved, surprisingly small. The En- 
glish authorities, especially, are very few; and all the American cases to be found 
in the various series of reports, it is believed will be found cited in this note. 
& The authority of the teacher with respect to the correction of his pupils is an- 
alogous tc which belongs to parents, and is regarded as a delegation of at least a 
portion of the parental authority, and the presumptions are in favor of the cor- 
rectness of his action: State v. Pendergrass, 2 Dev. & Bat. 365; Lander v. Seaver, 
82 Vt. 114; Commonwealth v. Seed, 5 Pa. Law Jour. Rep. 78. Anderson v. The 
State, 3 Head. 455. See, also, /Zatheway v. Rice, 19 Vt. 102, 108. 

The old authorities and some modern ones seem to place the authority of a 
school teacher over the pupil, while it exists, upon precisely the same footing as 
that of a parent over his child: Fitzgerald v. Northcote, 4, Fost & Finn, 656, 
663, note, and cases cited, and 689, per CocksBuRN, C. J. The old authorities will 
be found cited in the note on page 663. This has, however, been questioned. 
Blackstone says: ‘“ The master is ¢n loco parentis,and has such portion of the 
powers of the parent committed to his charge, viz.: that of restraint and correc- 
tion, as may be necessary to answer the purposes for which he is employed:” 1 
Bl. Com. 453, See also Chitty’s note. And in Lander v. Seaver, supra, the court 
approve the above rule, and very reasonably say: “ The parcnt, unquestionably, 
is answerable only for malice or wicked motives, or an evil heart in punishing 
his child. This great, and to some extent, irresponsible power of control and 
correction, is invested in the parent by nature and necessity. It springs from the 
natural relation of parent and child. It is felt rather as a duty than a power. 
* bs * This parental power is little liable to abuse, for it is contin- 
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ually restrained by natural affection, the tenderness which the parent feels for 
his offspring, an affection ever on the alert, and acting rather by instinct than 
reasoning. The school master has no such natural restraint. Hence he may not 
safely be trusted with all a parent’s authority, for he does not act from the in- 
stinct of parental affection. He should be guided and restrained by judgment 
and wise discretion, and hence is responsible for their reasonable exercise.” 

: This principle is further illustrated by the cases of Morrow v. Wood, 18 Am. 
Law. Reg. (N. S.) 692; s.c. 35 Wis. 59, and Rulison v. Post, 79 Ill. 567. In Mor. 
row ¥. Wood, a father had directed his child, in attendance upon a public school, 
to pursue only certain studies, selected by the father from those required or per. 
mitted by law to be taught in such school, and actually taught therein, and had 
forbidden the child to pursue certain other study, and this fact was known to the 
teacher of the school. It was held that such teacher was not authorized to in- 
flict corporal punishment upon the child for the purpose of compelling it to 
pursue the study so forbidden by the father. Neither has the teacher, under the 
orders of the directors, power to expel a pupil from the school under such cir- 
cumstances for declining to pursue a certain study forbidden by the parent: 
Rulison v. Post, supra. See, also, Dritt v. Snodgrass, 66 Mo. 286. 

The authorities all concede the power of the teacher, under proper circum. 
stances, to inflict a reasonable corporal punishment upon the pupil. This rule 
of law has, however, been criticised, and the tendency isto restrict rather than 
enlarge the authority of the teacher in this respect. In Cooper v. McJunkin, 4 
Ind. 290 (1853), Sruart, J., uses the following language: “ The law still tolerates 
corporal punishment in theschool-room. The authorities are all that way, and the 
legislature has not thoughtit proper to interfere. The public seems to cling toa 
despotism in the government of schools which has been discarded everywhere 
else. Whether such training can be congenial to our institutions and favorable 
to the full development of the future man, is worthy of serious consideration, 
though not for us to decide.” 

In that case, the reasonablerule was laid down, that a teacher in the exercise 
of the power of corporal punishment, must not make such power a pretext for 
cruelty and oppression; but the cause must be sufficient, the instrument suita- 
ble, and the manner and extentof the correction, the part of the person to which 
it 1s applied, and the temper in which it is inflicted, should be distinguished 
with the kindness, prudence, and propriety,which becomes the station. See, 
also, Quinn v. Nolan, 4 Cin. Law Bull. 81. 

In State v, Pendergrass, 2 Dev. & Bat. 365, the rule, as to the extent of punish- 
ment, is laid down as follows: “The welfare of the child is the main purpose 
for which pain is permitted to be inflicted. Any punishment therefor, which 
may seriously endanger life, limbs or health, or shall disfigure the child, or 
cause any other permanent injury, may be pronounced in itself immoderate, as 
not only being unnecessary for, but inconsistent with, the purpose for which cor- 
rection is authorized. But any corrcction, however severe, which produces tem- 
porary pain only, and no permanent ill, can not be so pronounced, since it may 
have been necessary for the reformation of the child, and does not injuriously 
affect its future welfare.” * * * When the correction administered 
is not in itself immoderate, and not, therefore, beyond the authority of the 
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teacher, its legality or illegality must depend entirely on the guo animo, with 
which it was administered. Within the sphere of his authority the master is the 
judge when correction is required, and of the degree of correction necessary ; 
and like all others imparted with a discretion, he cannot be made penally respon- 
sible for error of judgment, but only for wickedness of purpose.” See, also, 
Commonwealth v. Seed, 5 Pa. Law. Jour. Rep. 78. 

In Commonwealth v. Randall, 4 Gray 36, however, where, on the trial of an in- 
dictment of a schoolmaster for an assault on a pupil, the judge refused to in- 
struct the jury that the defendant was criminally liable for punishing a pupil, 
only when he acted malo animo, from vindictive feeling, passion or ill-will, or 
inflicted more punishment than was neccessary to subdue the pupil and secure 
obedience, and not for errors of opinion or mistakes of judgment merely, pro- 
vided he was governed by an honest purpose to promote the discipline and 
highest welfare of the school and the best interests of the pupil; and instructed 
them that in inflicting corporal punishment a teacher must exercise reasonable 
judgment and discretion, and be governed as to the mode and severity of the 
punishment by the nature of the offense, the age, size, and apparent power of 
endurance of the pupil, and left it tothe jury to decide whether under all the 
facts the punishment was excessive, it was held that the defendant had no ground 
of exception. In Lander v. Seaver, 32 Vt. 114, substantially the same conclusion 
was arrived at, with the qualification that if there is any reasonable doubt 
whether the punishment was excessive, the master should have the benefit of the 
doubt. 

Admitting, then, the right of the teacher to chastise the pupil moderately, 
whenever the correction, as confessed by the pleadings, or as proved on trial, 
appears to have beenclearly excessive and cruel, it must be adjudged illegal: 
Burlington v. Hssex, 19 Vt. 102, 108; Cooper v. McJunkin, 4 Ind. 290; Lander v. 
Seaver, 82 Vt. 114: Anderson v. The State, 3 Head 455. 

As respects the limits of the jurisdiction over the pupil as to time and place, 
in Lander v. Seaver, 32 Vt. 114, it is said to be conceded that the right to punish 
extends to school hours, and that there seems to be no reasonable doubt that the 
supervision and contro! of the master over the pupil extends from the time he 
leaves home to go to school till he returns home from school. In the same case 
it was held that, although a schoolmaster has in general no right to punish a 
pupil for misconduct committed after the dismissal of school for the day 
and the return of the pupil to his home, yet he may, on the pupil’s return 
to school, punish him for any misbehavior, though committed out of school, 
which has a direct and immediate tendency to injure the school and subvert the 
master’s authority. See, however, Murphy v. Board of Directors, 30 Iowa, 429, 
where, however, the decision was based upon a statute authorizing the directors 
to dismiss any pupils from school for gross immorality, or for persistent viola- 
tion of the regulations of the school. 

Where, however, under a statute authorizing the board of directors % make 
and enforce all needful rules and regulations for the government, management, 
and control of schools, as they should think proper, not inconsistent with the 
laws of the land, a board of directors made a rule that no pupil should, during 
the school term, attend a social party, and the plaintiff, a pupil of the school, 
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by permission of his parents, violated the rule and was expelled from the school 
for so doing; in an action against the directors to recover damages for the ex. 
pulsion, it was held, that under the law they had power to make needful rules 
for the government of pupils while at school, but no power to follow them 
home and govern their conduct while under the parental eye; and that in pre. 
scribing such rule they had exceeded their power and had invaded the rights of 
the parent: Dritt v. Snodgrass, 66 Mo. 286. 

As respects the age of the pupil, if a person, who had attained his majority, 
voluntarily attends school, creating the relation of teacher and pupil, he thereby 
waives any privilege which his age confers, subjects himself to like discipline 
with those who are within the school age, and may be punished for refractory 
conduct. And the teacher in such case will escape liability therefor upon proof 
that the chastisement was under all the circustances reasonable: 7’he State v. 
Mizner, 45 Iowa, 248; Stevens v. Fassett, 27 Me. 266, 287. 

The master of a school may also impose reasonable restraint upon the persons 
of his pupils, either by way of prevention or punishment of disorderly con- 
duct: Fitzgerald v. Northcote, 4 Fost. & Finn. 656. per Cocksurn, C. J.;1 BI. 
Com. 453; Cooley on Torts, 171. The power of teachers and school directors, or 
other officers having the supervision and control of schools, to make rules and 
regulations for the government of schools, has been referred to in some of the 
cases already cited. Where their authority is not expressly defined by statute, 
it may be said in general terms that such rules and regulations must be reasona.- 
ble. The teacher has not, as it seems, a discretionaay power of expulsion, but 
only for reasonable cause: Ftzyerald v. Northcote, 4 Fost. & Finlayson, 656, 685, 
per CocxsurRn, C. J. 

In Massachusetts it is held that the school committee of a town have power 
to pass all reasonable rules and regulations for the government, discipline, and 
management of the public schools under their general charge and superintend- 
ence: Roberts v. Boston, 5 Cush. 188; Sherman v. Charleston, 8 Id. 160; Spiller v. 
Woburn, 12 Allen, 127; Hodgkins v. Rockport, 105 Mass. 475. 

A school committee has, in Massachusetts, authority, not subject to revision, 
if exercised in good faith, to exclude a pupil from a public school for miscon- 
duct which injures its discipline and management, such conduct is not being 
mutinous or gross, or consisting of a refusal to obey the commands of the 
teachers, or of any outrageous proceeding, but of acts of neglect, carelessness 
of posture in his seat and recitation, tricks of playfulness, and inattention to 
study and the regulations of the school in minor matters: JZodgkins v. Rock- 
port, 105 Mass. 475; see, also, Fitzgerald v. Northcote, 4 Fost. & Fin. 656, 687. 

The general school committee of a city or town have power, under the laws 
of Massachusetts, in order to maintain the purity and discipline of the public 
schools, to exclude therefrom a child whom they deem to be of a licentious and 
immoral character, although such character is not manifested by any acts of 
licentiousness or immorality within the school: Sherman v. Inhabitants of 
Charleston, 8 Cush. 160. 

The school committee of a town may, it is held, lawfully pass an order that 
the schools thereof shall be opened each morning with reading from the Bible 
and prayer and that during the prayer, each pupil shall bow the head, unless 
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his parents request that he shall be excused from doing so; and may lawfully 
exclude from the school a pupil who refuses to comply with such order, and 
whose parents refuse to request that he shall be excused from so doing: Spéller 
v. Inhabitants of Woburn, 12 Allen, 127. See, also, Donahoe v. Richards, 38 Me. 
376. As to the exclusion of the Bible from the schools, see Cooley on Torts, 
289; Board of Education v. Minor, 23 Ohio, St. 211. 

School directors have, in Illinois, no power to expel a pupil for any reason 
except disobedient, refractory or incorrigibly bad conduct, and for these only 
after all other means have failed: Rulison v. Post, 89 Ill. 567. And all rules 
and regulations adopted by school directors must be reasonable and calculated 
to promote the object of the law —the conferring upon all, free of charge, 
such an education as they are by law entitled to receive: Ralison v. Post, supra. 

Under a statute authorizing the making of reasonable and proper rules for the 
government of schools, a rule providing that pupils may be suspended from 
school in case they shall be absent or tardy, except for sickness or other un- 
avoidable cause, a certain number of times, is a reasonable and proper rule for 
the government of a school: Burdick v. Babcock, 31 Iowa, 562. 

The prudential committee of a school district may, it has been held in Ver- 
mont, exclude children from further attendance upon a term of school, for ab- 
sence contrary to the rules thereof, though such absence be pursuant to the com. 
mand of their Roman Catholic parents, and by direction of their priest, for the 
purpose of attending religious services on Corpus Christi day: Ferriter v. Ty- 
ler, 15 Am. Law Reg. N.S. 570; s. c. 48 Vt. 444, 

A requirement by the teacher of a district that the pupils in grammar schools 
shall write English compositions, is a reasonable one; and if such a pupil, in 
the absence of any request from his parents that he may be excused from so do. 
ing, refuse to comply with such a requirement,{he may be expelled from school 
on that account: Guernsey v. Pitkin, 32 Vt. 224. 

So, where one of the rules adopted by the board of education provided that if 
any pupil should fail to be prepared with arhetorical exercise at the time ap- 
pointed therefor, he or she should, unless excused on account of sickness or 
other reasonable cause, be immediately suspended,from the department, the rule 
was held reasonable, and neither the teacher of the department nor the board of 
education were liable in damages for the supension ot a pupil for failure to com- 
ply with the rule or to offer any excuse therefor: Sewell v. Board of Education, 
29 Ohio St. 89. 

Whether an action will lie against a teacher for refusing to instruct those who 
lawfully come to him for instruction, or whether the remedy is confined to an 
appeal to the governing board, Judge Cooley says in his work on Torts, p. 288, 
is left in doubt by the authorities, though he expresses the reasonable opinion 
that such refusal is actionable. The parent of a child expelled from a public 
school by order of the superintending school committee, can, it is held, main. 
tain no action against them for such expulsion. Donahoe v. Richards, 38 Me. 
386 ; Stephenson v. Hall, 14 Barb. 222. So, in Spear v. Cummings, 23 Pick. 224, it 
was held;that the teacher of a town school was not liable to an action by a par- 
ent for refusing to instruct his children. See, also, Learock 0. Putnam, 111 Mass. 
499. If an action can be maintained in such case, it should be in the name of 
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the child and for his benefit: Stephenson v. Hall, supra. See, however, conta, 
Roe v. Deming, 21 Ohio St. 666, where an action for a wrongful expulsion of the 
child was held to lie in favor of the parent against both the teacher and the local 
directors. Therule in Massachusetts has also been changed by statute: Stat. 
1845, c. 214. See, also, as to action by pupil for expelling him from school: 
Dritt v. Srodgrass, 66 Mo. 286. 

As to the right of placing colored pupils in different schools, see the cases 
collected in Cooley on Torts, 287, 288. 

As to the right of the state over children in respect to reform and industrial 
schools, see People ex rel. O'Connell v. Turner, 10 Am. Law Reg. (N.S). 366, and 
note; s.c. 55 Ill. 280; Milwaukee Industrial School v. Supervisors, 40 Wis. 328; 
Prescott v. State, 19 Ohio St. 184; Cooley’s Const. Lim. * 299. 

The principal case seems to be the first in which the particular point de- 
cided (viz.: whether, in a proper case and where not deprived of the power by 
affirmative action of the proper board or by statute, the teacher can suspend a 
pupil from the privileges of the school), has ever been passed upon. At least no 
case has been found passing upon it. The power to expel fora reasonable cause 
was hinted at in Fvtzgerald v. Northcote, but the question of expulsion was not 
necessary to the decision of the case. The rule laid down inthe principal case 
seems, however, so eminently reasonable and proper, that we cannot doubt that 
it will establish the law upon this point. Marsuaun D. Ewe. 





oe 
HOW LONG SHOULD SUSPENSION CONTINUE ? 


The law as to the power of the teacher to suspend a pupil being considered 
settled, the question naturally arises as to the continuance and termination of the 
suspension, We quote some decisions from Bardeen’s Common School Law: 

On April 8, i¢74, L. H. Hanchett was suspended from the Union School at 
Phenix, N. Y., “tov disrespectful conduct and language towards his teacher,” 
and the board refused to restore him until he should make apology. He refused 
to make such apology on the ground that he had been unjustly dealt with in 
reference to a certain examination, and more than a year afterwards he appealed 
to the State Superintendent to be re-adimitted to the school without apology. The 


Superintendent’s decision reads as follows: 

“The language of the appellant to his teacher was such as no provocation 
would ever justify a gentleman in using toward a lady, as the teacher is; and the 
appellant’s own sense of self-respect and of what under the circumstances was 
due from him to his teacher, should have led him to make the apology of his 
his own free-will, without a demand for it from the board in behalf of the offended 
party. But it appears that the appellant persistently refuses to do not only the 
teacher but himself justice in the matter, for in view of the offence committed, 
making at least the reparation of an apology for the language used, was, in my 
opinion, an act of justice even to himself, which he should have been not only 
willing but eager to perform. But in view of the fact that the appellant has 
already been kept from the privileges of the school for more than a year, and 
that such a suspension may be well deemed a sufficient punishment for the of- 
fence, committed as it probably was under unusual excitement and by a scholar 
of uniform previous good conduct, the appeal is, I must admit with considerable 
reluctance, sustained, and the respondents are directed to restore the appellant to 
all the privileges of the school, on presenting himself for that purpose.” 

The principle here affirmed is that when the suspension has been continued 
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long enough to be a sufficient punishment, the scholar must be received without 
acknowledgment of the wrong committed. 

This is not the view commonly held. In Maine, the statute directs the com- 
mittee to restore the pupil “on satisfactory evidence of his repentance and amend- 
ment.” In Rhode Island the principle involved has been clearly stated. On 
March 9, 1870, a scholar named Fuller resisted the authority of J. R. Davenport, 
principal of the Woonsocket High School. The teacher suspended him. The 
committee justified the teacher in the suspension, but voted to restore the boy to 
the school unconditionally. The teacher appealed from the committee to the 
State Commissioner of Public Schools, who rendered the following decision: 


“Tn the case of Master Fuller, no punishment has as yet been inflicted for the 
offence committed, save that indirectly following the publicity of suspension 
from school; and so far as the vote of the committee extends, there has been no 
requirement made which secures to the governing power of the school a recog- 
nition of the violation of law, or a proper pledge of future obedience. If the 
scholar so disobeying be allowed to return to the school-room without such ac- 
knowledgment of wrong, or a promise of future obedience, the discipline of the 
school would instantly be degraded to the position occupied by the offender, and 
to a state of discord in harmony with the offence. On the other hand, the recog- 
nition, on the part of the offender, of the offence committed, as well as an ac- 
knowledgment of the authority of the teacher to regulate the internal police of 
his school, with a pledge of future obedience, not only honors proper and legiti- 
mate government and establishes it upon a proper basis, but it also honors the 
instinctive regard for truth, virtue, and correct deportment on the part of those 
who may have fallen into a fault, perhaps hastily and thoughtlessly. 

“ Upon this view of the case stands the whole question of good government 
and discipline at home or at school. If the parent or teacher be at once deprived 
of the power of judging of the value of an offence, from its intrinsic character 
and its attendant circumstances, and also of the power to administer merited 
punishment for offences, as well as the granting of pardon and forgiveness on the 
ground of true reformation, the whole foundation and superstructure of disci- 
plinary government are thrown down, and misrule must and will prevail. 

“The wise and judicious teacher is jealous of his true rights and prerogatives, 
and is the best judge as to the influences of the school-room, which help on the 
one hand to maintain, and on the other to subvert, good government. The look 
and the gesture may mean more of good or ill than the word and the act; and it 
would not tend to the welfare of our schools, or to the support and dignity of 
home or school government, to subject every act of the teacher or the parent to 
the severe tests of legal scrutiny, or the partisan attacks of interested counsellors. 
In view, therefore, of the general application of the vote passed by the school 
committee of Woonsocket, by which said committee decided to admit Master 
Fuller to regular standing in the high school and in view of its specific applica- 
tion to the school of which he was a member, as well as its practical influence 
upon all the schools of the town, if carried out, I am forced to the conclusion 
that it would not be for the welfare of the schools to allow this vote to be carried 
into effect, and I therefore declare said vote to be null and void.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Srate Boarv oF HEALTH, Secretary's Office. APPLETON, May, 1879. 
To THE EDITORS: 


Dear Sirs: The Board of Health desires thankfully to acknoWledge the assist- 
ance hitherto received from the Wisconsin Press and the general interest mani- 
fested by it in the diffusion of sanitary knowledge among the people, and to 
solicit a continuance thereof. 
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Recognizing the fact that the Press can render most efficient aid in this work, 
the board begs leave to call your attention to its Third Annual Report, a copy of 
which you will receive herewith, and respectfully asks for it careful examination 
and such notice or criticism in your paper as the interests of sanitary science 
require. 

The board ventures to suggest that extracts from its report may be acceptable 
as reading matter to our citizens, and that the publication of such extracts from 
time to time in your columns will be helpful in advancing the cause in which it 
is engaged. Respectfully Yours, J. T. REEvE, M. D., 

Secretary. 

Our readers will observe that the suggestion above made is being complied 

with, in a proper manner, so far as the JourRNAL is concerned. 





An inquirer writes: “Will you tell me, through the columns of the JouRNAL, 
what disposition to make of the word all in the following sentence: ‘ My father 
was a tailor, and his father, and my sire’s grandsire — all of them were tailors.’ ” 

The sentence is similar to those given as examples of apposition, where “a 
plural word is emphatically put after a series of particulars comprehended 
under it; as, ‘Ambition, interest, glory, alJ concurred.’ —‘ Royalists, republi- 
cans, churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, patriots, all parties concurred in the illu- 
sion.’” All would be the subject of were.— Brown’s Gr. of Grs., p. 500. 





A friend sends us the following: A county superintendent [not in Wisconsin] 
writes me in this wise: 





April 1 79. 
yours is at hand conten notet &c. Mr. is the mar that I can hartley 
reckmend as a good Agt rite to him. Yours — — Co Sup 











EDITORIAL. 


Some comments on the State University, the Normal Schools, the Summer In- 
stitutes, and some other matters, are deferred till next month. The State Super- 
intendent is obliged, at this time, to be almost constantly on the wing. 





THE LAW, AS TOUCHING TEACHERS AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Confirmed in our purpose by the request of several prominent teachers, we 
have this month reprinted a valuable legal note, by the editor of the American 
Law Register, occasioned by the publication in that periodical of the decision in 
the case of The State v. Burton. The case is spoken of by the editor as an im- 
portant one, and as probably establishing the law as to the power of a teacher to 
suspend a pupil. The note cites all the main points in all the cases found in 
American reports, “touching the powers and duties of school teachers as respects 
the correction and restraint of pupils under their charge,” and the powers of 
school boards as well. 

The note refers to the power and liabilities of teachers as to punishment, juris- 
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diction beyond the school room and school premises, and over pupils beyond 
school age; it discusses the power of boards as to making rules, expulsion of 
pupils, religious exercises, absence and tardiness, rhetorical exercises, and some 
other matters. As to the point covered, and, as the editor of the Register thinks, 
settled, by the case referred to, it is this, substantially: A teacher may suspend 
a pupil, if need be; the board alone;may expel. 

It is presumed teachers and boards will carefully digest the instruction em- 
braced in the note, and lay it by for future reference. 





TEACHERS AS BOOK AGENTS. 


In the Official Department a question is asked and answered as to the intent 
of section 501, of the school code. The law presumably does not regard school 
officers, including the state superintendent, nor public-school teachers, as sus- 
picious or dangerous persons, but would prevent a possible abuse of opportunity, 
on the part of some persons, in connection with their official functions. And 
there must have been such abuse, in times past, or such a law would not have 
been enacted. But teachers are for the most part only temporarily such. Hav- 
ing closed a schoo] and an engagement, they are at liberty to take up other occu- 
pations. Among those that offer, are agencies for book- publishers, whether school 
books or otherwise. A person who takes such an agency, and in no way acts 
improperly or dishonorably, is not likely to be asked if he has not taught school, 
nor to be complained of as a violator of the law, if he has. It is possible that 
such a thing may happen, and that some Dogberry of a justice may now and 
then fine a man who is in no way contravening the real intent and purpose of 
th law; but as to that the ex-teacher must take his chances. 

Some of our book-agents, however, are not discreet, nor always mindful of the 
law. They may or may not have sometime taught school. One of the indiscre- 
tions, if not worse, recently made known to us, is that of recommending or per- 
suading school boards to agree to introduce their books “ gradually,” on the plea 
that it will meet with less opposition, and cause less trouble than a regular adop- 
tion, and a general change at once. The consequence is, confusion in the school 
and waste of time from the use of more than one kind of book, where before 
there was uniformity; parents begin to complain, and the board finds itself in 
hot water. Such tricks bring discredit upon honorable agents, and should be 
reported to the publishers, or to the general agent who employs them. 





INCOME OF THE SCHOOL FUND---ITS DISTRIBUTION. 

This is the season when the “State school money,” as it is sometimes called, is 
being distributed. Though meeting but a small part of the expenses connected 
with the public schools — say a twelfth—it is important, as a stimulus to the 
required expenditure — enough to maintain, in each district, at least five months’ 
school, and its reception at the closing up of the school year is often looked for 
with some considerable interest. 

The fund is not increasing. The income, therefore, does not increase. In 1876 
the amount distributed to the schools was $190,102; in 1877, $193,021; in 1878, 
$185,546; this year, the amount subject to distribution is $184,277. Ifthe income 
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remained stationary, or even increased slightly, still it would fall off relatively, 
as population increases, It is now but 88 cents per scholar, and there seems to 
be no way to prevent the pro rata from growing less, unless the fund can be aug- 
mented considerably. How to do this has not yet been satisfactorily suggested. 

But the whole property of the State is a school fund. No burden should be 
more cheerfully borne than the support of schools. The modification or aid 
needed is a State school tax. Not only would this tend to equalize the burden, 
but would give the State, in its central authority, a leverage by which to raise ! 
the condition of the schools that is greatly needed; would reconcile the people 
to a more vigorous oversight of school matters. Such a tax, equal in amount to 
the income of the fund, and distributed with it, would give a great impetus to 
our school work. 

The changes made from time to time in the boundaries of districts, towns, and 
counties — especially last winter by the erection of new counties —raise some 
questions as to the proper distribution of the school money. The law has spe- 
cifically provided for the case of new districts set off from old ones, in section 
558 of the school code. The general principle is that the money follows the 
children; is to go, ultimately, to the déstrécts, old or new, where the children are 
that drew it, or upon whom it was apportioned. This principle, if simply car- 
ried out, would carry the money in all cases where it belongs. The money is 
apportioned to each county according to the last returns of school children, not 
for the benefit of the county as such, but for the districts in it, or that were in it 
when the money was earned. The county treasurer is made the first disbursing 
officer, after the state treasurer, for convenience. For further convenience, the 
town treasurer receives the share for the town; not for the use of the town, as 
such, but for the benefit of the school districts in the town, or that were in the 
town when the money became due, paying it out as the town clerk apportions, 
on the returns made to him the previous September, by the district clerks, Al- 
though a district, or part of one, may have passed within the boundaries of an- 
other town, or even another county, the money must go to it. This principle is 
affirmed in the case of Cassville, etc., v. Morris et al., 14 Wis., 440. 





SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
The extract from the Report of the State Board of Health, contained in this } 
number, should be read with attention. A further extract will be made next 
month. The subject is one of great importance. Our very best school buildings 
are more or less defective, on sanitary grounds. Every defect, in fact, in heating, 
ventilation, lighting or seating, has its sanitary aspect. The preservation of the 
physical health of the pupils as well as their mental vigor and educational pro- 
gress, depends largely upon these things. The outside situation and surround- 
ings of school buildings are also matters of great importance. The Board of 
Normal Regents show that they are alive to these considerations in the measures 
now in progress at River Falls and Platteville to remedy defects,in heating and 
ventilation in the Normal-School buildings in those places, 
In a paper read before the State Association at Oshkosh, some years ago, we 
suggested among other things the creation of a building fund, to be used under 
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state authority to aid in the erection of school houses, subject to certain reason- 
able conditions. These conditions should be such as to secure proper location, 
plan, and general arrangement, after designs and models based on the best arch- 
itectural and scientific principles, and not without regard to good taste. In this 
way nearly all school buildings erected in the future could be protected against 
gross violations of economic, sanitary and aesthetic canons. Nor need buildings 
already erected be wholly beyond the good influence of such a fund and such 
aid. Often repairs and changes could be made that might be controlled in the 
same way as the erection of new buildings. How shall such a fund be provided ? 

The labors of the State Board of Health it is to be hoped, will have a most 
beneficent influence in the direction indicated. It is about time the state made 
provision for the publication ofa plain and simple, but yet comprehensive, trea- 
tise on the building of school houses of all grades; one which should embody 
the best results of what has been accomplished and tested in the matter. A 
treatise which, like Prof. CurrreNDEN’s paper, recognizes the need and benefit 
of such aids as other states and countries can give us. 





CERTIFICATES AND InsTITUTEs. —A writer in the Educational Weekly having 
stated that some county superintendents grant or withold certificates according 
as candidates do or do not attend their institutes, and that they make money out 
of the said attendants, Supt. Rrcumonp, of Green county, thus responds for Wis- 
consin: 

“T do not know what they do in Illinois in the line of institute work, nor do I 
know what kind of men they have there for county superintendents; but I under- 
take to say, on the part of our Wisconsin workers,— (1) that qualified teachers 
do get certificates whether they attend institutes or not; (2) that teachers are not 
discriminated against because they have ‘ patted the county superintendent on 
the shoulder;’ (3) that qualification is the test, and not favoritism; and (4) that 
institutes are not money-making institutions for county superintendents. 

“It is the business of every county superintendent to secure good teachers for 
the schools in his district if he can find them. We need over and above all qual- 
tified teachers; and it is no person’s business where or how they became qualified 
so long as they are qualified. We should aim to improve the schools, and in 
order to do that we must have good teachers. As very many of our teachers are 
not able to go far from home to attend a normal school, or any other institution 
of learning in which they may be qualified for their work, the next best thing is 
to bring the normal schools to them. * * #* 

“T question whether there is a county in either Illinois or Wisconsin in which 
there has been more institute work done during the past three years than in this 
one (Green), and I know the county superintendent has not made one cent out of 
such work. These institutes have been run solely for the good of the teachers. 
Institute work, as well as other school work, should be subjected to the closest 
criticism; but in this criticism we want facts, incontrovertible facts. * * * 

MonrIicE..o, Wis. T. C. Ricumonp. 
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AFRICA «= GEOGRAPHICAL EXPLORATION. 


The announcement that the great African explorer, Mr. Stanley, has set out 
upon another — we believe it is his fifth — expedition in the “ Dark Continent,” 
the object of which has not been made known to the public, will, of course, 
awaken renewed interest in him and in Africa. 

Since Diaz reached the cape, in 1488, and De Gama doubled it, twelve years 
later, the great peninsula has been a land of mystery. In a commercial way, its 
interior became known more or less to the Portugese, and the results of the more 
recent explorations have drawn attention to some of the old maps, and to the fact 
that they showed the geographical features of the continent, to a considerable 
extent, with tolerable accuracy. But somehow this earlier and commercial 
knowledge dropped out of view. It was not authenticated by grcat names, or 
imposing govermental expeditions, and the map of Africa became largely a 
blank. As Columbus but re-discovered America, so have geographical explorers, 
during the last ninety years, have but brought to the knowledge of the ‘scien- 
tific world, what was known to the commercial world, in considerable degree, 
three hundred or three hundred and fifty years ago. 

The establishment of the African Association of London, in 1788, was the pre- 
cursor of vigorous exploration. Hornemann penetrated from the north, by Mur. 
zuk to the Niger; Denham and Clapperton reached Timbuctoo and Lake Tchad; 
the Landers explored the Niger; Mungo Park earlier had explored the west 
coast; Burckhardt the Nile regions; Richardson, Overweg, and especially Barth, 
made new incursions from the north. This brings us down to 1856. 

In South Africa Livingstone, in 1849, had reached lake N’gami; in 1851, the 
Liambye, and by,1856 he had passed from Liambye to Loando, on the west coast, 
and from thence crossed the continent eastward, being the first explorer to do so, 
and had reached the mouth of the Zambezi. Afterwards, with his brother, he 
explored the southern lakes Nyassa and Shirwa, and the Shire river, which con- 
nects lake Nyassa with the Zambezi. In 1865, he set out to discover the sources 
of the Nile, and was reported to have been killed; but was found by Stanley, as 
patient efforts to explore the great Lualaba, running north to unknown regions, 
from the country west of Tanganyika, and finally ended his heroic life, in 1878, 
on the banks of the Bangwelo, one of the great lake feeders of the Lualuba. 

In the meantime, as early as 1857-9, Speke had first discovered the great cen- 
tral lakes, Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza, in 1860-3; Speke and Grant discov. 
ered the outlet of the Victoria Nyanza, and Baker, in 1869, penetrating from the 
north, explored the western arm of the Nile, and its feeder, the Albert Nyanza, 
while Schweinfurth (1868-71), exploring the Nile valley, called attention to a 
large river flowing west, the Uelle, or Welles. 

Cameron who had sought to participate in an expedition to find Livingstone, 
which was given up only because news came to the coast that Stanley had ac- 
complished the work, conceived the idea of crossing the continent from east to 
west; and after reaching and to a considerable extent exploring Lake Tangan- 
yika, he pushed on to the Lualaba, at Nyangwé, fully convinced that it was the 
begining of the mighty Congo; that the Uelle, of Schweinfurth, was an affluent 
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and that by following the Lualaba, he would reach the western coast. Baffled 
in this purpose, and in his desire to pass westward by land to a supposed great 
lake, called the Sankorra, which he believed to be in the course of the Congo, 
and from which he expected to pass to the ocean, he was obliged to take a more 
southwestern route, and finally reached, Loanda, in November, 1875, after nearly 
three years of heroic endeavor and hardship since leaving the eastern coast at 
Bagmoyo, in Zanzibar, being the first white man to cross the continent from east 
to west. 

It was reserved for our great American explorer, Henry M. Stanley, one of the 
most remarkable men of the century, to complete the solution of African prob- 
lems. This he did in his wonderful expedition from Zanzibar to the mouth of 
the Congo (1874-7). His canoe voyage from a little below Nyangwe down the 
Lualaba proved that it was indeed the mighty Congo; that it was no affluent of 
the Nile, as wise and self-sufficient geographers had hitherto maintained, and 
that, next to the Amazon, it is the largest river in the world, being a thousand 
feet in depth at its mouth, and pouring into the sea, as Tuckey estimated as long 
ago as 1816, 2,000,000 cubic feet of water in a second. We have not time or 
space to follow Stanley in his interesting experience with Mtesa, emperor of 
Uganda, on the northwest confines of Victoria Nyanza—which great inland 
water, by the way, he first fully circumnavigated, and showed to be the great 
feeder of the main branch of the Nile — his unsuccessful attempt to explore the 
Muta Nzige, another great lake west of Victoria, and supposed to communicate 
with Albert Nyanza; his journey to Tanganyika, and thence to Niangwe, nor 
his fearful but romantic, and most exciting contests with cataracts and cannibals. 
We can only say that his book “ Across the Dark Continent,” is the most remark - 
able one of the century, in the realm of travels and voyages. 

As to the object of Mr. Stanley’s new expedition, the Athaneum says: 

Mr. Stanley arrived at Zanzibar, in his little vessel, the Albion, on the 18th of 
March. The secret of the objects of his new African expeditions has been well 
kept, up to the time of the departure of the last mail; but it was generally sup- 
posed that his destination was the Congo, it having been remarked that he carries 
with him a steam launch and a large cutter, with a quantity of pierced iron 
plates, evidently intended to form a shield round the boats in case of attack — in 
short, a sort of preparation just suited for river navigation in a hostile region 
such as Mr. Stanley passed threugh on his memorable descent of the Congo. 
He has engaged a large number of his old followers at Zanzibar, and paid them 
advanced wages, promising them that they shall see Europe when their work is 
over, 

As indicating the new interest awakened in the future of Africa, we clip the 
following from the Oshkosh Northwestern: 

_ Victor Hugo believes in turning the tide of emigration towards the Dark Con- 
tinent. Ata banquet in Paris afew days ago, incommemoration of the abolition 
of slavery, he said, ‘in the nineteenth century the white man hasjmade the negro 
a man, and in the twentieth century Europe will make Africa a world. The 
Mediterranean was a lake of civilization, and it was the duty of Greece and of 
Italy, of France and of Spain, the four countries that occupied its northern 
shores, to recollect that a vast territory lay unredeemed on the opposite coast. 
England was also worthy to take part in the great work. She, like France, was 
one of the great free nations of the globe, and, like France, she had begun the 
colonization and civilization of Africa. The latter held the north and east, the 
former the south and west. America had joined in the task and Italy was ready 
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to do so. This showed the unity of the spirit prevaded the spirit of the world 
Hugo then described the magnificeat scenery, the fertility, and the navigable 
rivers of Central Africa, and concluded by exhorting the European nations to 
occupy this land offered so them by God, to build towns, to make roads, to culti- 
vate the earth, to introduce trade and commerce, and to preach peace ‘and con- 
cord, so that the new coatinent should not be the scene of strife, but, free from 
princes and priests, should enjoy the blessings of fraternity.’ 

A large region lying south of the great bend of the Congo, and extending to 
the regions crossed by Cameron, remains to be explored, which can best be done, f 
perhaps, by passing up some of the great affluents flowing north. The Uelle and 
other tributaries from the northeast will also, in due time, be visited, and the 
regions lying thereupon examined. 

Africa, however, is not the only part of the world that is to be further explored, 
nor that is attracting attention. Russia is taking a good deal of interest just now 
in the more unknown portions of Asia. A late number of the State Journal has 
the following: 

Ata late meeting of the Russian Geographical Society copious communica. 
tions were made as to the five expeditions now exploring the interior of Asia, 
under the auspices of the Society, The most important of these exploring par- 
ties is that sent to Thibet, under the leadership of that distinguished traveler, Mr. 
Prshevalski. On the 21st ult., the expedition left Saisan, and news of it will next 
be received from the town of Chali. Another expedition, called the Mongolian, 
fitted out by the society and commanded by M. Potamin, was heard of at ‘Omsk, 
in Siberia, at the end of May, intending to continue its route through Bisk and ) 
Koshagatsh, on the Russian frontier. A third exploring party, lead by M. Pev- 
itzoff, is aiming at Kuku Koto, in Mongolia, while two others have been sent to 
Khiva, Bokhara and and Samareand and the adjacent Turcoman territory, to 
gather geological and other information. 

It may be suspected that there is some thirst for more territory as well as for 
more geographical knowledge at the bottom of these expeditions. However that 
may be, civilization advances the more the different peoples of the earth are made 
known to each other. 

With Australia, New Guinea, the largest island in the world, it is now said. 
and almost wholly unexplored as yet, together with the arctic and antarctic re- 
gions, so cooling to think of at this season of heat, there yet remains opportunity 
enough for adventurous explorers to gain distinction by making new discoveries. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Aw American DicTIONARY oF THE ENa@uisu LAnauaGre. By Noah Webster, 

LL. D. 1928 pp. quarto. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam. 

A fresh copy of a New Epirion of this magnificent work having been laid 
before us, we can do no less than call renewed attention to the publication. Itis 
well known to most of our readers that the work was “ thoroughly revised and 
greatly enlarged and improved,” a few years ago, by Chauncey A. Goodrich, D. 
D., late Professor in Yale College, and Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., President of 
the same college. For the information of those not familiar with the contents 
of the book, it may be proper to state, that besides the Dictionary proper, it con- 
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tains a memoir of Mr. Webster; a brief but valuable history of the English Lan - 
guage, by Prof. James Hadley, LL. D., of Yale College; the Principles of Pro- 
nunciation; the best Treatise on English Orthography that we know of, including 
elaborate Rules for Spelling; a List of Words Spelled in two or more ways, and 
likewise an appendix, embracing pronouncing vocabularies of Names of Ficti- 
tious Persons and Places, of Scripture Proper Names (for both Protestant and 
Romish versions), of Greek and Latin Proper Names, both Etymological and 
Pronouncing Vocabularies of Modern Geographical Names; also a Biograph- 
ical Dictionary ; a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Christian Names, with meanings ; 
a list of the words and phrases most commonly quoted from other languages, 
with translations, Abbreviations, Arbitrary Signs, and a large number of Classi- 
fied Pictorial Illustrations, in addition to those used in the body of the work. 

The New Edition before us contains about 5,000 new words, with definitions, 
etc., also, anew condensed Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary, containing 
nearly 10,000 names of noted persons in ancient and modern times, giving their 
nationality and occupation, and the dates of their birth and death. This adds 
very materially to the value of the work, but not so far as we know to the price. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary is a cyclopedia, almost, in itself, and un- 
questionably the most valuable compilation of the kind in the English language. 
Probably no work in any language equals it, as a whole — we mean for its varied 
serviceableness, as a dictionary and book of reference. 





A GOOD BOOK FOR STUDENTS, ETC. 

On another page will be found an advertisement of Zell’s Condensed Cyclo- 
pedia. His larger work, in two quarto volumes, is already favorably known to 
the reading public. But one inconvenience about all the cyclopedias, to persons 
of small means, is their expensiveness. Then, for many purposes, a smaller con- 
densed work does very well, just as we can often get along with a small diction- 
ary, without handling an “ unabridged” quarto. This condensed work is put at 
so moderate a price as to be within the reach of very many persons, students, 
teachers and others, who cannot at present afford a larger one. It is also suited 
to the wants and means of numerous families. It cannot take the place of larger 
works, but it fills its own place admirably. We notice that a number of promi- 
nent papers and educators’speak of it in very favorable terms; among them are 
the New York 7'ribune, the Boston Jranscript, State Superintendents Etter and 
Slade, of Illinois, and Von Coellin, of Iowa, the editor of the Indiana School 
Journal, Pres. Bascom, of this state, and many others. 

Students, teachers, and others, who wish to earn something during vacation, 
or previous to entering upon some more permanent business, may very likely 
find this a good book to canvass for. Such persons will do well to correspond 
with the general agent for Wisconsin and Northern Illinois, Mr, A. L. BusiNELL. 
His address is Bloomington, Ill. 





RECEIVED. 


A Treatise on the Horse and His Diseases. By B. J. Kendall, M. D., Enos- 
burgh Falls, Vt. Published by the Claremont (N. H.) Manufacturing Co. Price 
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10 cents. 
subject.) 


Fifty-third thousand. 
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(This seems to be a valuable treatise on the 


Ought Text-Books to be Supplied Gratuitously to all Children in the Public 
Schools? Paper read before the Mass. Teachers’ Association, by Homer B, 


Sprague. 


New Elementary Algebra. 
Academies. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


(An excellent paper, to which we shall refer again.) 
Designed for Common and High Schools and 
By Shelton P. Sanford, Professor of Mathematics in Mercer Uni- 
versity, Ga., and author of a Series of Analytical Arithmetics. 


Philadelphia: 


First French Reading Lessons, Embracing the Relation of the French to Eng. 


lish, and the Word Formation in the French Language. 


By Alfred Henequin, 


Instructor in French and German, in the University of Michigan. Ann Arbor: 


Ann Arbor Printing and Publishing Company. 


after.) 


(We shall notice this book here. 








NOTES. 


WE issue this numberof the Jourat earlier 
than usual, and hope to continue the practice. 


Pror. S. S. Rockwoon delivered, June 17th, 
the annual address at the closing exercises of 
the Albion Academy. 

To make room for the note tothe case of the 
State vy. Burton, the “Official Department ” 
is otherwise cut short this month. 

Tne enrollment of students in the White- 
water Normal School, the past year, was 431, 
and of these 290 were members of the Normal 
Department. 

Tue Astronomical Observatory of the Uni- 
versity will cost fully furnished with appara- 
tus at least $30,000. This is the munificent 
gift of ex-Govy. Washburn. 

Tue Assembly Halland the Library Build- 
ing of the State University, are fast approach- 
ing completion. Their cost will be at least 
$40,000 all furnished. 

Tue Board of Regents of Normal Schools 
hold their next annual meeting at Madison, 
July 1-3. The absence of the long-time Pres- 
ident, Hon. William Starr, wil! be deeply felt. 


A correspondent in Lancaster, sends us a 
pleasing account of the arrangements, and of 
the graduating and class exercises, of a‘ class 
of thirteen—eight girls and five boys,” at the 
high school, in that borough, June 13; also, 
of the alumni exercises in the evening. This 
is the fourth class that has graduated under 
the present principal, J. G. Davies, and the 
largest. 








Iowa is having a State Normal Institute of 
a week's duration, commencing June 30, un- 
der the general management of Professor 
Graham, of this State. The Association of 
Principals and City Superintendents meets at 
the same time and place. 


A subscriber writes: ‘ Enclosed, find $1.00 
or'the JouRNAL oF Epucation. I have ex- 
amined several different publications, but find 
none which answers the purpose as well as 
JourRNAL. The news from Whitewater is like 
messages from home.” 


REMEMBER the extra inducement to attend 
the meeting of our State Association at La 
Crosse, July 8-10, furnished in the excursion 
to Winona, Thursday afternoon, returning at 
evening. Nothingis more delightful than a 
trip down the river among the numerous is- 
lands, at eventide, on a large, clean boat. 


Tue Board of Education of Janesville, 
June 4th, re-engaged for the next year the en- 
tire corps of teachers in the public schools of 
the city. This places Prof. R. W. Burton, the 
present efficient Superintendent, in charge of 
the schools another year. No change was 
made in the salaries. 


THE Mincral Point high school.closed June 
13th, with the exercises of its graduating 
class, which numbered eight members. Their 
orations and essays were presented in a very 
creditable manner. Prof. Terry, the principal, 
on presenting the graduates their diplomas, 
gave them exceedingly good advice. 











NOTES. 


Pror. J. M. Rait, of Brodhead, spends a 
portion of his summer vacation in Kansas. 
He expects to attend the annual session of 
the Teachers’ Association of that state, when 
held at Lawrence. 


Miss AGNEs HosForD, who was appointed 
this year one of the visitors at the Whitewa- 
ter Normal School, writes: ‘‘ The visits were 
asource of great pleasure to me, and I thank 
you for the opportunity to enjoy them.” 

As the annual meetings of the school dis- 
tricts commence this month (with the graded 
school districts), we suggest that the matter 
of purchase of apparatus, such as primary 
reading charts, ouilline maps, globes, writing 
charts, etc., should properly be brought be- 
fore the district meeting, and action taken 
upon an appropriation for this purpose. 
Every school room should have from $40.00 to 
$75.00 worth of such apparatus. A good 
teacher can do more and better work in six 
months with apparatus, than in nine months 
without such helps. They are as essential to 
the school room as tools are to the workshop. 
Is it not economy to get them? 

Tue high school at Black River Falls grad- 
uated, June 6th, a class of six ladies and gen- 
tlemen. On the occasion, the main room of 
the school building was tastefully decorated, 
and a large audience listened to the exercises. 
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The class motto was, ‘‘ We are learning not 
for school, but for life.“ The productions of 
the graduates are highly commended. The 
Independent published at Black River Falls, 
says that Prof. Chamberlin’s address to the 
class was kind, earnest, and inspiring. He 
praised their faithful labors, and prophesied 
for them lives of usefulness. _ This paper also 
refers to him as follows: 

Under his able management, our high 
school has prospered, and to-day itis no idle 
boast that Black River Falls can furnish as 
good educational facilities as can be found in 
any town of equal size in the state. The 
Professor deserves the good opinion our peo- 
ple entertain of him, as an educator, a citizen 
and a worthy Christian gentleman. 

Supt. SUTHERLAND, of Portage county» 
says: ‘* An objection is often urged by teach- 
ers against preparation—and with great 
force — that the present wages do not justity 
an outlay for a higher education. Now we 
believe that the assertion ‘that the world 
judges a person at his true worth and gives 
him a just recompense for his services,’ is a 
true one; and the principle may be applied to 
educational work as truly = to rg beng. else. 
Teachers’ wages will be low as long as the 
standard is low, and not until fpis country 
sends out a corps of teachers whose intellec- 
tual vigor and force will command the respect 
and esteem of the people, will teachers’ labor 
be appreciated.” 

He also says that ‘No live teacher can af- 
ford to be without some good educational 
journal; and the Wisconsin ; JOURNAL OF Ep- 
UCATION Contains more matters of interest to 
teachers of Wisconsin than any other.’ 








Teu's Conpenseo Cyetoreoia, 


Complete in one volume. Brought 
down to 1879. 


Containing 10 new double page 
Maps, 800 Illustrations, and 
treating upon 35,000 dif- 
ferent Subjects. 


A new work admirably adapted tothe wants 
of Teachers and Students, and indispensable 
in the family library as a cheap book for gen- 
eral reference. Sold only by subscription. 
Good efficient agents wanted to seil itin every 
county iu Wisconsin. an 

.L BUSHNELL, 
© eae Iil., 
State Agent for Wisconsin. 
C. R. BRODIX, Gen’). Agent, 
Bloomington, Ill. 


NEW ENGLAND MUSICAL BUREAU. 


Teachers in Music and Elocutiou supplied 
to educational institutions. Principals will 
find it to their advantage to make early appli- 
cation. Address E. TOURJ £E, 

Music Hall, Boston. 








New England Normal Musical Inst.tute 


Commences July 10, for five weeks. Boston's 
most eminent professors. A rare opportanity 
for teachers desirous of higher attainments, 
and students in every stage of proficiency. 
Moderate rates. Send for circular to 
E. TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, boston. 





x] — ay: 
School Room Desks for Sale. 
OFrFIcE REGENTS OF UNIVERSTY OF WIs. 

Mapison, May 10, 1879. 

We have on hard 40 Duubie Seat Folding 
Lid Deeks, with Ink Wells, also, Rear Seats 
for same, accomodating 88 scholars. ‘These 
Seats were purchased for‘* Ladies’ Hall ” re- 
citation room, have had but little use, and 
would fit up some district school-room very 
comtortably. Having no further uso for them, 
they will be sold on reasonable teams ior cash. 

Aduress, JOHNS. DEAN, Secretary. _ 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 
UF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSILY. 


Four CoursEs— Physics, Chemistry and 
German. Designed for Teachers. Opens 
July 7, 1879. Send for circuiars to LA ROY 
F. GRIF FIN, Prof. Natural Sciences, 


Lake Forest, Ill. 














IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Thalheimer’s Histories. 

In compliance with a demand for separate Histories of the Early Eastern 
Monarchies, of Greece and of Rome, Messrs. VAN ANTWERP, Brace & Co. 
announce an edition of ZThalheimer’s Manual of Ancient History, in three 
Parts, viz: 

1. THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF EARLY EASTERN 

MONARCHIES, 
2. THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 
3. THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that of Perslan Ascendency. 

The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 

The Third, Rome as Kingdom, Republic and Empire. 

Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive for the Academic and University Course. 
Liberally Illustrated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo., full cloth. 





PRICES. I. II. 
Sample Copy and 
Exchange. Introduction. 
Thalheimer’s General History, - - - $0.75 $1.00 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History, - - 1.00 1.35 
Thalheimer’s Medizeval and Modern History, 1.00 1.35 
Thalheimer’s Eastern Monarchies (separate), 50 65 
Thalheimer’s History of Greece (separate), ° .50 65 
Thalheimer’s History of Rome (separate), 00 65 
Thalheimer’s History of England, - - .60 85 





Andrew’s Geology. 


An Elementary Geology, designed especially for the Interior States, by E. B. 
Anprews, LL. D., of the Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 
tn Marietta College. 12mo., cloth, 283 pp., 432 Illustrations. 


The distinctive feature of this work is its limitations. It 1s designed for students and 
readers of the Interior States, and, consequently, for such has its chief references to home 
Geology. By thus limiting the ecope cf the work, it is believed that a much better book for 
beginuers may be made than if far more were attempted. 


ECLECTIC SERITES— Natural Sciences, 
I. II. 
Sample Copy and 
Exchange. Introduction. 


Andrew’s Elementary Geology, - = $ .60 8 .85 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, = - 230 65 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy, = = - 65 90 
Norton’s Elements of Chemistry, «= . 65 90 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, - - 60 285 
Ray’s Elements of Astronomy, - - 75 1.00 
ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES — Wisconsin Edition, 
Eclectic Geography, No I, - - = 033 45 
Eclectic Geography, No. 2, Wis. Ed., - -66 90 
FOR HIGHER SCHOOLS. 
Eclectic Geography, No. 3, Wis. Ed., = - 78 1.05 


PUBLISHED BY 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. CINCINNATI & NEW YORK. 








THE BEST BOOKS 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The attention of teachers and school officers is invited to the fol- 
lowing Special List of Popular Text-Books selected from 


Harper’s Educational Series. 


The rapid introduction of Harper’s School Books throughout the 
country is satisfactory evidence that they meet the wants of the 


people. 











oo 

¥ Prices Picea ~=—s- To School 

for for B'ds after 

Introd’n. Ex’ge. Introd’ n, 

Harper’s Introductory Geography............. 45 cts. 30 cts. $0.51 
Harper’s School Geography.........e..++eee0- 94 * i « 1.07 
Swinton’s Language Primer................66. aS 5 | 26 
Swinton’s New Language Lessons...........-. 28 “ 22 « 36 
Swinton’s New Composition...........seesee- rs lg 22 « 32 
Swinton’s New Grammar ............sseeeeees 45“ 35 -51 
Harper’s U. 8. First Reader (Primer) .......... pe 2 i |) ag 13 
Harper’s U. S. Second Reader...........++0--- tt wm “ 23 
Harper’s U. 8. Third Reader ...........---0++- 26° ae 32 
Harper’s U.S. Fourth Reader.......... rete - 4 * 84 -48 
Harper’s U.S. Fifth Reader..........ceeeeeeee 56 Ay. 64 
Harper’s U. §. Sixth Reader... ....c--ccccccecse 69 “ co « TT 
Wilson’s Primary Speller...........ccccecsees sD 1G 13 
Wilson’s Larger Speller.........-+-eeeeee aadao one 1s “ 26 
French’s Elementary Arithmetic .............. 2 23 “ 32 
French’s Mental Arithmetic ........... merger: (ve 22 “ 81 
French’s Common School Arithmetic.......... 50 “ 40 “ -60 
Loomis’s Elementary Algebra. .........eee.e0. co. cal ste 
Scott’s Smaller U.S. History...........-eeeeee 52 44 “ .60 
Scott’s Larger U.S. History.......ccccseccvece “oe 60 “ 85 
Duff's Book-Keeping ........-..+.06 Senecesicers ao“ 32 43 
Duff's Book-Keeping Blanks, per set .......... i ae 43 
Lamson’s Copy Books, each.......2 seeeeeeeee e « ee .10 
Lamson’s Copy Books, Primary, each.......... G or 07 





On supplies for introduction ten per cent. is allowed for handling 
and freight charges pre-paid. 

Descriptive Catalogue of School and College Text-Books mailed 
free on application. 

Copies for examination with view to introduction sent to teachers 
and school officers on receipt of introduction price. 

All correspondence regarding Books for examination, terms of intro- 
duction, etc., will receive prompt attention. 


Address W. J. BUTTON, or THOS. CHARLES, 
117 & 119 State Street, Chicago, IIl., 
Agents for Harper & Broruers, Publishers. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


HEALTH PRIMERS. 


No. 1. Exercise and Training. 
2, Alcohol — Its Use and Abuse. 
“ 3. The House and Its Surroundings. 
“ 4. Premature Death. Its Promotion and Prevention. 


To be followed by other numbers on kindred subjects. 


Any of the above will be sent post paid on receipt of 40 cents. 


Address 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
No. 61, Washington St., Chicago. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
A VALUABLE WORK FOR TEACHERS. 


Principles and Practice of Teaching. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT. 





“In this book the author has endeavored to examine education from the 
standpoint of modern thought, and to contribute something to the solution of 
the problems that are forcing themselves upon the attention of educators.” — 
Extract from Preface. 

The scope and character of the work will be indicated by its contents, as fol- 
lows: I. What is Education? II. The Mental Powers: their Order of Develop- 
ment, and the Methods most conducive to Normal Growth. III. Objective 
Teaching: its Methods, Aims, and Principles. IV. Subjective teaching: its 
Aims, and Place in the Course of Instruction. V. Object-Lessons: their Value 
and Limitations. VI. Relative Value of the Different Studies in a Course of 
Instruction. VII. Pestalozzi, and his Contributions to Educational Science. 
VIII. Froebel and the Kindergarten. IX. Agassiz: and Science in its Relation 
to Teaching. X. Contrasted Systems of Education. XI. Physical Culture. 
XII. sthetic Culture. XIII. Moral Culture. XIV. A Course of Study. 
XV. Country Schools. 

Price, $1.50, post-paid. Reduction to Clubs, as follows: Three copies, $4.00; six copies, $7.50; 
twelve copies, $12.00. Sent by express to one address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 61 Washington St., Chicago. 

















